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HEARD IN THE GATES 


HE DEATH of Mr. William G. Irwin, one of the founders and 
longtime supporters of this magazine, was a great shock to his 
; numerous friends throughout this country and abroad. Mr. Irwin, 
> who was president of the Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, at the 
time, was seized by a heart attack Tuesday morning, December 14, and 
") passed away in a few minutes. The funeral took place in the Taber- 
 nacle Church of Christ, Columbus, Indiana, December 16. Dr. T. K. 
) Smith, minister of the church, had charge of the service and was as- 
4 sisted by Dr. Edwin R. Errett, editor of the Christian Standard, and 
>) by the editor of Suane. A tribute to the extraordinary personality 
and life of Mr. Irwin will be published later as a special feature of one 
of our coming issues. 

. The current number of SHANE is devoted largely to the life and 
) thought of Robert Owen, who by many authorities is regarded as the 
) real founder of communism, and to Mr. Owen’s relations with Alex- 
ander Campbell. Our current contacts with Russia and the Soviet 
government make this subject of special interest. 

. Dr. Ivar Lou Myhr, who contributes our opening article, is a 
» daughter of A. I. Myhr, for twenty years state secretary and evangelist 
for the Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) in Tennessee. Dr. 
+ Myhr is now teaching English at Hollins College, Roanoke, Virginia. 
She received her doctor’s degree from Vanderbilt. It will be recalled 
that Dr. Myhr has previously contributed articles to this magazine, in- 
cluding “The Evolution of an Epic Theory from Aristotle to Milton 
> in Greece and Italy” in our April-July, 1942, issue. 

. Principal A. L. Haddon of Dunedin, New Zealand, is a contrioet- 
> ing member of the SHANE staff and is one of the leading churchmen of 
his communion. He is principal of Glen Leith College of the Bible. 
» His article entitled “What About Politics?” appeared in the April, 1943, 
J issue of SHANE. 

Arthur M. Evans is a native of Northamptonshire, England, who 
has achieved distinction in this country in the journalistic and other 
) fields. His write-up of New Harmony is clipped from the files of the 
) Chicago Record-Herald for January 15, 1912. 

William T. Harris was born in North Killingly, Connecticut, Sep- 
) tember 10, 1835, and died in 1909. He was one of the leading figures 
in American education, having been editor-in-chief of the Webster’s 
) International Dictionary. From 1889 to 1906 he was United States 
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Commissioner of Education. The essay published in this issue of 
SHANE was written as a preface to “The New Harmony Movement” 
by G. B. Lockwood. : 

The Honorable Thomas W. Phillips, Jr., is a native of Butler, 
Pennsylvania, where he now resides. He is the son of Thomas W. 
Phillips, well known as the author of “The Church of Christ by a 
Layman’”’ and for his activities in political and religious circles. He | 
was a member of the lower house of congress, as was also his son, who 
wrote the letter called forth by a brief review of Dr. Brunner’s lectures 
which appeared in another journal. Mr. Phillips is a member of the 
board of trustees of Bethany College and Phillips University and took 
an active part in the building and promotion of the National City 
Christian Church in Washington, D.C. He is one of the most promin- 
ent laymen in his communion. 

Dr. Arthur Holmes is professor of the Philosophy and Psychology 
of Religion in Butler University and head of the Department of Chris- | 
tian Ministries in the School of Religion. He holds his doctorate in | 
philosophy from the University of Pennsylvania and his doctorate in © 
theology from the Episcopal Theological Seminary of Philadelphia. He 
is the author of numerous volumes and is a member of our regular © 
editorial staff. 

We call special attention to the Army certificate for chaplains pre- 
sented to Chaplain William J. Moore, formerly office editor of SHANE, 
which is published in our Potpourri section. Mrs. Moore and their 7 
son, Frederick, called at our office during the Christmas holidays of © 
1943. Chaplain Moore is temporarily located at Colorado Springs, | 
Colorado. 

The next issue of SHANE will be a memorial to the man who is 
probably the most distinguished poet thus far produced by the Disciples. 
There will be among other features a sketch of Vachel Lindsay written ~ 
by his sister, Mrs. Olive Lindsay Wakefield, a contribution by the poet's © 
pastor, Dr. Frederick W. Burnham, and an appreciation by another 
poet-friend, Thomas Curtis Clark. Vachel Lindsay looms larger as — 
the years pass on, and we are sure that our readers will appreciate this — 
somewhat tardy tribute to his place in the world of literature. . 





THE OWEN-CAMPBELL DEBATE 
By 


Ivar Lou Myur, Pu. D. 


N THIS YEAR 1943, when the world is concerned greatly about 
various problems of labor and government and not enough about 
the spirit perhaps, the Owen-Campbell debate may be an appropriate 

and beneficial study. It has special significance today because it repre- 
sents two points of view under which the opinions of most people may 
be classified now. Does the progress of society depend upon the de- 
velopment of a group or of the individual? Does happiness come from 
making men satisfied with material blessings or from making men good 
in the true sense of the word? Such a dichotomy is as familiar now 
as it was in the time of Fourier, Owen, and Marx. 

This eight-day debate between Alexander Campbell (1788-1866) 
and Robert Owen (1771-1858) has rarely been mentioned in recent 
years. With the exception of Miss Eva Jean Wrather’s brilliant article 
entitled “Alexander Campbell and Social Righteousness—A Study in 
the Golden Mean” (Christian Standard, LXXIII, No. 38, September 
17, 1938), which analyzes the high points of the debate, there have been 
only scattered references to this event, important not only in the lives 
of the greatest sociologist and of a great Christian statesman of the 
formative years of our nation, but also in the long view of the estab- 
lishment of the place of Christianity in the life of a new nation. This 
neglect adds stinging evidence to the charge brought against the intel- 
lectual ardor of the modern church, for few documents could be pro- 
duced more challenging to men’s thinking or more comprehensive of 
universal knowledge. 

This debate took place five years after Robert Owen, leaving the 
utopian organization of New Lanark and coming to this country, had 
demonstrated ably to his generation in the worst days of the Industrial 
Revolution that low wages, long hours and bad conditions of labor were 
not the indispensable foundations of Britain’s greatness. Notable for 
its lack of a state church, this country would, he thought, fulfill his 
dream of human progress. So in 1824 he purchased the 30,000 acres 
of New Harmony, Indiana, for his 7,000 cooperants. Though his 
experiments, whether in New Lanark or New Harmony, or later at 
Kendal, Stark County, Ohio, represented the most progressive social 
and economic ideas, out of his American experiments was expurgated 
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the slightest vestige of religion. This had not been true of his regu- 
lations in the earlier utopia in Scotland. As this debate with Alexander 
Campbell clearly shows, Robert Owen claimed that the religions of the 
world were the occasion for discord and division, containing within 
themselves “the seeds and the germs of every evil that the human mind 
can conceive.” 

Now Alexander Campbell had followed the success of Robert 
Owen’s father-in-law, David Dale, and later that of Owen himself at 
the New Lanark mills, in Scotland, “for the improvement and happiness 
of the working-classes.” Campbell had known the theories of Charles 
Fourier, in France. He had read also from Robert Owen’s philosophy 
leading toward cooperative societies, antagonistic as they were to re- 
ligion, but extending widely even into Mexico. In order to compete 
with these irreligious social theories Campbell published in The Chris- 
tian Baptist five essays under such headings as “Mr. Robert Owen and 
the Social System’”’ and “Deism and the Social System.” Of Owen 
he wrote in the first of these: 


Mr. Owen has attracted much attention in this country, as well as 
in Britain, from the singularity of his views and the benevolent nature 


of his efforts for the amelioration of society. He has afforded evi- 


dence of “mental independence” never perhaps surpassed before. His ' 


talents, education, fortune and extraordinary zeal in the prosecution 
of his favorite object entitle him to a very liberal share of public respect. 
It is, I believe, very generally admitted that he is perfectly disinterested 
as far as respects pecuniary gain in all that he has done and is doing for 
the establishment and development of the social system. He has not 
been treated, however, with over much courtesy by many editors, both 
political and religious, who have animadverted upon his principles and 
his plans. For my own part, I have felt some degree of sympathy for 
him, and of mortification, too, at the nibblings of his opponents. . . . 

The benefits resulting from a co-operative system have been ap- 
prehended in theory, and proved by experience before we heard of 
Mr. Owen in this country. A social system of co-operation may be 
grafted on any system of religion, true or false ; but that a social system 
of co-operation can at all exist without religious obligation has never 
yet been proven; but this appears to be the experiment now on hand at 
New Harmony, Indiana. In this Mr. Owen has afforded the most 
convincing proof of “mental independence.” The annals of the world 
fail to present one single league or confederation for any purpose that 
was not perfectly ephemeral without religion of some kind or other. 


| 


I have no notion of getting angry with Mr. Owen, or of belaboring 


him with harsh epithets for hazarding an experiment of this sort. It is 
true, indeed, that I regret that any person born in the eighteenth century, 
and educated in the kingdom of Scotland, should have profited as little 
from all that has gone before him, as to suppose that a being such as 
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man is could be happy in any circumstances without the hope of im- 
mortality beyond the grave. 


In the next essay he referred to the New Harmony Gazette as “the 
focus of the lights of skepticism” : 


The conductors of that journal are amongst the most assiduous, 
devoted and persevering skeptics of the nineteenth century. The Bib‘, 
some way or other, stands in their way, and seems to be inimica! to 
some favorite scheme or darling hypothesis of the builders of the city 
of Mental Independence. At all events, we have not seen a number of 
that paper in which there is not either a popgun or a blunderbuss dis- 
charged at revelation. 


There followed, then, an extensive correspondence between this journal 
and Alexander Campbell. Questions were propounded and answers 
returned. Campbell congratulated the New Harmony philosophers for 
their candor and their honesty in frankly avowing the conclusions 
“which all the lights they have authorize them to maintain.” 

Later a certain Dr. Underhill, crusader for the New Harmony 
system, challenged Campbell to a debate. This, Campbell refused. 
Hearing, however, of Robert Owen’s challenge to the New Orleans 
clergy, Campbell later published not only the challenge but his own ac- 
ceptance of it on April 25, 1828: 


I have long wondered why none of the public teachers of christian- 
ity have appeared in defence of the last blessed hope of man. This 
skeptical age and country is the proper soil, and the youth of this gen- 
eration the proper elements for Mr. Owen’s experiments. I have felt 
indignant at the aspect of things in reference to this libertine and law- 
less scheme. Mr. Owen, a gentleman of very respectable standing as 
a scholar and capitalist, of much apparent benevolence, traveling with 
the zeal of an apostle through Europe and America, disseminating the 
most poisonous sentiments as christians conceive, finding myriads in 
waiting to drink as the thirsty ox swalloweth water, whatever he has 
to offer against the Bible and the hope of immortality, passes unchecked 
and almost unheeded by the myriads of advocates and teachers of the 
christian religion. If none but christian philosophers composed this 
society, it might be well enough to let Mr. Owen and his scheme of 
things find their own level. But while a few of the seniors disdain to 
notice or affect to disdain his scheme of things, it ought not to be for- 
gotten that thousands are carried away as chaff before the wind by the 
apparently triumphant manner in which Mr. Owen moves along. 

Impelled by these considerations and other connected with them, 
we feel it our duty to propose as follows: Mr. Owen says in his chal- 
lenge before us: “I propose to prove, as I have already attempted to 
do in my lectures, that all the religions of the world have been founded 
upon the ignorance of mankind ; that they are directly opposed to never- 
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changing laws of nature ; that they have been and are the real source of 
vice, disunion and misery of every description ; that they are now the 
only bar to the formation of a society of virtue, of intelligence, of 
charity in its most extensive sense, and of sincerity and kindness among 
the whole human family, and that they can be no longer maintained ex- 
cept through the ignorance of the mass of the people and the tyranny of 
the few over that mass.” 

Now, be it known to Mr. Owen, and to all whom it may concern, 
that I, relying on the author, and the excellency of the christian religion, 
will engage to meet Mr. Owen any time within one year from this date, 
at any place equidistant from New Harmony and Bethany, such as 
Cincinnati, Ohio, or Lexington, Kentucky, and will then and there 
undertake to show that Mr. Owen is utterly incompetent to prove the 
position he has assumed, in a public debate, before all who may choose 
to attend ; to be moderated or controlled by a proper tribunal, and to be 
conducted in perfect good order from day to day, until the moderators 
or the parties, or the congregation or a majority of them, are satisfied, 
as may afterward be agreed upon. I propose, moreover, that a competent 
stenographer, perfectly disinterested, shall be employed to take down 
the speeches on the occasion; that for his trouble he shall have the ex- 
clusive right of printing and distributing said debate throughout the 
United States, and thus give all right to hear or read whether Mr. Owen, 
with all his arguments, benevolence, and sincerity, is able to do what 
he has proposed. After stating these prominent items, I leave every- 
thing else open to negotiation or private arrangement. 

To quote the words of Mr. Owen, “With feelings of perfect good- 
will to you, which extend also in perfect sincerity to all mankind, I 
subscribe myself your friend in a just cause.” 


Alexander Campbell. 


On May 18, 1828, Robert Owen accepted this offer and proposed 
“a sort of general assembly of the skeptics and the clergy for the pur- 
pose of a full discussion.” This proposition Alexander Campbell re- 
fused on the ground that the New Orleans challenge had been accepted 
as made in the beginning. So a few weeks later Robert Owen called 
on Alexander Campbell in Bethany in order to make necessary arrange- 
ments. Both Robert Richardson’s and Mrs. Campbell’s biographies 
testify to the favorable impression on this occasion made by each on 
the other. 

At the appointed time came Robert Owen to Cincinnati to prove 
that religions were the occasion of much discord and division, therefore 
the greatest bar to man’s happiness. Alexander Campbell was pre- 
pared to take the negative of this question. The reputation of the two 
disputants brought auditors from distant cities. The Methodist Church, 
the largest in the city, was the scene of the debate. Robert Owen’s 
moderators were: The Reverend Timothy Flint, Col. Francis Carr, 
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and Henry Starr, Esq. Alexander Campbell selected Judge Burnet, 
Col. Samuel Davis, and Major David Gano. These six chose in addi- 
tion the Reverend Oliver M. Spencer. Judge Burnet was appointed 
chairman. It was agreed that each debater should speak alternately 
half an hour or less, and more only with the consent of the moderators. 
Charles H. Sims was appointed stenographer. Beginning on April 13, 
the discussion continued, except for Sunday, until April 21, 1829. On 
that Sunday Alexander Campbell preached. 

Robert Owen, called by Alexander Campbell in his introduction 
to the Bosworth edition of the debate, 1864, “the philosopher of cir- 
cumstances,” spoke first. If one were summarizing the whole in one 
sentence, his speeches for the week could be called “essays on human 
nature, civil government, or a new order of society.” He begins by 
stating that “all societies of men have been formed on a misapprehen- 
sion of the primary laws of human nature, and this error has produced 
disappointment and almost every kind of misery.” And yet the real 
nature of man was designed originally to attain high physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral excellence. 

With that as an introduction he sets out to prove ““That all the 
religions of the world have originated in error; that they are directly 
opposed to the divine, unchanging laws of human nature ; that they are 
necessarily the source of vice, disunion and misery; that they are now 
the only obstacle to the formation of a society, over the earth, of in- 
telligence, of charity in its most extended sense, and of sincerity and 
affection. And that these distinct religions can be no longer maintained 
in any part of the world, except by keeping the mass of the people in 
ignorance of their own nature, by an increase of the tyranny of the few 
over the many.” This he proves by stating twelve “facts” or “funda- 
mental laws’’ of human character, all, he says, in direct opposition to 
the teachings of religion. Now these facts are not derived from any 
authority whatsoever, but are based upon Robert Owen’s own thorough 
observation of human nature. They are important because man’s ig- 
norance of his own nature has produced all error. To prove the ac- 
curacy of these facts he requires the aid of no authority derived from 
the testimony from the darkest ages of ignorance. But we, on the con- 
trary, he says, have only to appeal to ourselves and the facts which exist 
here at this moment, which exist wherever human beings may be found. 

Throughout the debate, if it can be properly called a debate, Owen 
states and explains these facts time and time again, although frequently 
they are not at all on the question at issue. They are as follows: 
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1. That man, at his birth, is ignorant of everything relative to 
his own organization, and that he has not been permitted to create the 
slightest part of his natural propensities, faculties, or qualities, physical 
or mental. 

2. That no two infants, at birth, have yet been known to possess 
precisely the same organization, while the physical, mental, and moral 
differences between all infants, are formed without their knowledge 
or will. 

3. That each individual is placed, at birth, without his knowledge 
or consent, within circumstances, which, acting upon his peculiar organi- 
zation, impress the general character of those circumstances upon the 
infant, child, and man. Yet that the influence of those circumstances 
is to a certain degree modified by the peculiar natural organization of 
each individual. 

4. That no infant has the power of deciding at what period of 
time or in what part of the world he shall come into existence ; of whom 
he shall be born, in what distinct religion he shall be trained to believe, 
or by what other circumstances he shall be surrounded from birth to 
death. 

5. That each individual is so created, that when young, he may 
be made to receive impressions, to produce either true ideas or false no- 
tions, and beneficial or injurious habits, and to retain them with great 
tenacity. 

6. That each individual is so created that he must believe accord- 
ing to the strongest impressions that are made on his feelings and other 
faculties, while his belief in no case depends upon his will. 

7. That each individual is so created that he must like that which 
is pleasant to him, or that which produces agreeable sensations on his 
individual organization, and he must dislike that which creates in him 
unpleasant and disagreeable sensations; while he cannot discover, pre- 
vious to experience, what those sensations should be. 

8. That each individual is so created, that the sensations made 
upon his organization, although pleasant and delightful at their com- 
mencement and for some duration, generally become, when continued 
beyond a certain period, without change, disagreeable and painful; 
while, on the contrary, when a too rapid change of sensations is made 
on his organization, it dissipates, weakens, and otherwise injures his 
physical, intellectual, and moral powers and enjoyments. 

9. That the highest health, and greatest progressive improve- 
ments, and the most permanent happiness of each individual depend, 
in a great degree, upon the proper cultivation of all his physical, intel- 
lectual and moral faculties and powers from infancy to maturity, and 
upon all these parts of his nature being duly called into action, at their 
proper period, and temperately exercised according to the strength and 
capacity of the individual. 

10. That the individual is made to possess and to acquire the 
worst character, when his organization at birth has been compounded 
of the most inferior propensities, faculties and qualities of our common 
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nature, and when so organized, he has been placed, from birth to death, 
amid the most vicious and worst circumstances. 

11. That the individual is made to possess and acquire a medium 
character when his original organization has been created superior, and 
when the circumstances which surround him from birth to death pro- 
duce continued vicious or unfavorable impressions. Or when his 
organization has been formed of inferior materials, and the circum- 
stances in which he has been placed from birth to death are of a char- 
acter to produce superior impressions only. Or when there has been 
some mixture of good and bad qualities, in the original organization, 
and when it has also been placed, through life, in various circumstances 
of good and evil. This last compound has been hitherto the common 
lot of mankind. 

12. That the individual is made the most superior of his species 
when his original organization has been compounded of the best pro- 
portions of the best ingredients of which human nature is formed, and 
when the circumstances which surround him from birth to death are of 
a character to produce only superior impressions; or, in other words, 
when the circumstances, or laws, institutions, and customs, in which 
he is placed, are at all in unison with his nature. 


After setting forth, in the first part of his address, these twelve 
laws, Robert Owen declares that his next intention will be to show 
that there is no kind of inconsistency or contradiction between one part 
of the system and another, for in the development of an entirely new 
state of society, it will appear that his arguments will apply with still 
greater force and minuteness than to society as it exists in its present 
misshapen way. Declaring that there are twelve divine laws for main- 
taining virtue in society, he enumerates them as exactly the same laws 
already stated for the improvement of society. He bases these, he says, 
upon two principles: first, that man is the creature of circumstances ; 
second, that pride over position is irrational, arising from ignorance. 

Now in describing this new state of society Robert Owen says that 
religion, truth pure and undefiled, without useless and senseless rites, 
forms, or ceremonies, will alone remain; artificial laws, in opposition 
to the divine laws of human nature, are useless; private property will 
cease, and, in consequence, selfishness, poverty, and jealousy will ter- 
minate ; war will be ended as rapidly as a knowledge of the laws of hu- 
man nature can cover the earth ; marriage, as it now exists, will end, and 
much better arrangements will be found for the union of man and 
woman, agreeable to the divine laws of their nature, which will put 
an end to the present prostitution of mind and body, to jealousy, and 
to all sexual crimes; commerce will be facilitated for an equitable ex- 
change of surplus production with less cost than at present and with- 
out the degradation of the immorality of bargaining; traveling will be 
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arranged for the greatest advantage of every citizen ; education will be 
according to the twelve laws of human nature, which man must early 
learn and act in accordance with in order to have happiness; govern- 
ment will become natural (1. ¢., in accordance with the twelve laws of 
nature) in proportion to the education of a citizenship; and natural 
government will be aware of what human nature is, of what is neces- 
sary for the happiness of a being so formed and nurtured, and of what 
are the best means by which to attain these requisites and to secure 
them permanently for all concerned. 


Such is Owen’s description of the various aspects of the new 
society, founded upon the twelve laws; but, in addition, he claims, cer- 
tain conditions must exist as necessary for human happiness. These 
he lists as being: the possession of a good physical, mental, and moral 
organization ; the power to procure whatever is necessary to keep this 
organization intact; an education for the cultivation of the physical, 
intellectual, and moral powers of all the population; the means and in- 
clination to promote the happiness of fellow-beings; the means and 
inclination to increase continually our stock of knowledge ; the means of 
enjoying the best society we know and the power of associating at 
pleasure with those for whom we have the most regard and greatest 
affection ; the means of traveling at pleasure; a release from supersti- 
tion ; and the privilege of residing in an ideal society according to the 
above laws. 

Next, there is a long discourse upon the subject of religion. The 
Christian religion, he has found, is not based on facts and could not be 
true. All religions of the civilized world are founded on the assump- 
tion that man has a free will, forms his own character, and determines 
his own conduct ; has the power of believing or of disbelieving whether 
God exists, and of ascertaining his qualities, and is punished for not 
doing so. In order to know God religious forms, ceremonies, etcetera, 
are unnecessary. There can be no merit in a man’s believing the doc- 
trine of the religion in which he has been trained. Reverting again to 
the twelve original laws of human nature, he uses them this time to 
prove again that all religions are founded on the ignorance of man; 
they are opposed to the unchanging laws of nature; they are the real 
source of vice, disunion, and misery of every description ; they are now 
the only bar to the formation over the earth of a society of virtue, in- 
telligence, and happiness ; and, lastly, religions can be maintained only 
through the ignorance of the mass of the people, and the tyranny of the 
few over that mass. 

It can be seen from the above synopsis that Alexander Campbell's 
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repeated accusation of a lack of logic in his opponent’s arguments was 
entirely justified. Nor was Campbell's charge of not adhering to the 
original proposition less justified. Nevertheless on page 405 of the 
debate, published under the title “Evidences of Christianity,” Owen 
paid Campbell this well deserved compliment : 


My friend, Mr. Campbell, appears to me to have done his duty 
manfully, and with a zeal that would have been creditable to any of the 
primitive fathers of the church. His own conviction of the truth and 
divine origin of the system which he advocates, and his ardent desire 
to impress that conviction upon my mind, and upon yours, ali here have™ 
witnessed. His learning, his industry, and some very extraordinary 
talents for supporting the cause which he advocates, have been con- 
spicuous ; and for one trained in the fiery notion produced by the free- 
will doctrines, he has restrained his temper beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. That, however, which I admire in him above all, is his 
downright honesty and fairness in what he believes to be the cause of 
truth. . . . Now, this is a straightforward proceeding in the investiga- 
tion of truth which I have long sought for, but which, until now, I have 
sought for in vain. The friends of truth, therefore, on whichever side 
of the question it may be found, are now more indebted to Mr. Camp- 
bell than any other Christian minister of the present day. 


That Owen was a man of magnetic charm these words indicate. 
Alexander Campbell described him as being ‘“‘a benevolent and urbane 
gentleman of large fortune and influential friends, well read in the light 
readings of early life, and deeply imbued, not merely with a generous 
sentimentality, but with a native and educational benevolence.” Owen’s 
biographer, G. H. D. Cole, says of him: 


Robert Owen, shop-boy and manufacturer, factory reformer and 
educationalist, Socialist and Co-operative pioneer, Trade Union leader 
and secularist, founder of ideal communities and practical man of busi- 
ness, was something of a puzzle to his own generation, and is no less 
a puzzle to posterity. Surely no man was ever at once so practical and 
so visionary, so lovable and so impossible to work with, so laughed at 
and yet so influential. And there are few men who are so much talked 
about, and whose works are so little read. 


But what of his denunciations of religion when he himself had been 
reared an Episcopalian of a strict order, and had contributed to the 
churches in New Lanark? Not in his early “New View of Society’’ 
nor in “The Address to the Inhabitants of New Lanark,” but rather in 
the middle section of his voluminous writings, in the Addresses and 
Manifestos, do we find a similar denunciation of all established re- 
ligions as inveterate foes to the progress of mankind. In these declara- 
tions Owen held that all religions treated man as a responsible agent— 
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responsible for his own misdoings, whereas his faults of character and 
his sins were really the products of his environment, all of which sins 
could be eradicated by a better moral and physical education. It has 
been suggested that this theory was but a stick wherewith to beat his 
growingly unpopular social doctrines, that these remarks against re- 
ligion were seized upon and quoted against him in horrified surprise. 
With such statements as those contained in this debate, for instance, 
Owen suddenly ceased being respectable, and from this time his main 
appeal had to be the working class only. So, in a way, similar state- 
ments were, then, the cause of his leaving England to come to the more 
congenial soil of America to found his cooperative community of New 
Harmony in 1824. 

But when Owen used his own experiments to illustrate, Alexander 
Campbell did not hesitate to remind him of the failure of the New 
Harmony utopia. This motley band of enthusiasts and adventurers, 
assembled according to the twelve laws stated above, fell out among 
themselves, broke into several lesser communities, finally gave up their 
communal basis of ownership, and left Owen a poor man to return to 
Great Britain in 1829. " 

My chief criticism of his discussion is that it is amazingly repe- 
titious. He shows himself to be a man of one idea, inflexibly attached 
to the exposition of his twelve laws above all else. So Leslie Stephen 
may have rightfully called him “one of those bores who are the salt of 
the earth.”” He must have been likewise a visionary, thinking that the 
millenium was just around the corner. He aimed certainly at the im- 
possible. He was essentially a poor leader of men. 

Contrast him with Alexander Campbell, whose speech on the whole 
is unquestionably a masterpiece of logical and rhetorical style. Camp- 
bell’s opening speech was his only one prepared ahead of time, whereas 
Owen’s entire speech of nearly two hundred large folio pages had been 
prepared in full when he began. Naturally the reading of it, unaltered, 
made it seem irrelevant when Campbell’s original oratory reached amaz- 
ing climaxes and yet Owen failed each time to answer pointed questions. 
When on Friday, the 17th, Owen completed reading his manuscript, he 
conceded to Campbell the privilege of speaking uninterruptedly until 
finished. Campbell’s speech of twelve hours on that occasion has been 
deemed a masterful defense of the power of the gospel and of its 
universal appeal. 

In the beginning Campbell stated that he did not hope to convince 
Owen of his fallacies, but he spoke for the sake of the wavering and 
unsettled public who were endangered by Owen’s doctrines. Holding 
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that Christianity is always a constructive program for the world, he 
showed how all men could insist upon a~cordial reception of Christian 
principles. “This address,” says Richardson, “made a very marked im- 
pression upon the audience, many of whom, from their exaggerated no- 
tion of Owen’s abilities, had greatly feared for the fortunes of Chris- 
tianity. The powerful grasp of the subject already indicated in Mr. 
Campbell’s remarks, his manifest consciousness of power, and his elo- 
quent and truthful words, thrilled every Christian hearer ; all fears were 
banished, and the unbidden tear was seen to trickle from many eyes.” 

In his opening remarks Campbell points out the necessity for the 
Christian to defend his religion in debates such as these against sxeptics, 
for on what other occasion can opposition come to them? This remark- 
able defense of one paragraph gives the spirit of all of Campbell’s 
speeches : 


Never was there such a moral phenomenon exhibited upon this 
earth as the first establishment and progress of christianity. The in- 
struments by which it was established, the opposition with which it was 
met, and the success which attended its career, were all of the most 
extraordinary character. The era of christianity itself presents a very 
sublime spectacle: the whole world reposing in security under the pro- 
tecting wings of the most august of all the Caesars; peace, universal 


peace, with her healthful arms encircling all the nations composing the 
great empire which was itself the consummation of all the empires of 
the ancient world. Polytheism, with her myriads of temples and her 
myriads of myriads of priests, triumphantly seated in the affections of 
a superstitious people, and swaying a magic scepter from the Tiber to 
the ends of the earth, legislators, magistrates, philosophers, orators, and 
poets, all combined to plead her cause, and to protect her from insult 
and injury. Rivers of sacrificial blood crimsoned all the rites of pagan 
worship ; and clouds of incense are seen from every city, town, and ham- 
let, in honor of the gods of Roman superstition. Just in this singular 
and unrivaled crisis, when the Jew’s religion, though corrupted by tradi- 
tion and distracted by faction, was venerated for its antiquity, and ad- 
mired for its divinity; when idolatry was at its zenith in the pagan 
world, the Star of Bethlehem appears. The marvelous scene opens in 
a stable. What a fearful odds! What a strange contrast! Idolatry 
on, the throne, and the founder of a new religion and a new empire 
lying in a manger! 

This to begin a beautiful story of the suffering that has made Chris- 
tianity what it is! And his speech was scholarly in every sense, em- 
bracing an accurate knowledge of languages, for he quoted from sev- 
eral and went minutely into the study of the meanings of words. His 
command of the history of Christianity was admirable. The church 
fathers were his familiars. The Bible itself he knew thoroughly. 
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The arguments he advanced may be summarized as follows: (1) 
Man could never have invented any religion, not even the most crude. 
(2) It is as far beyond our intellectual powers to originate a religion 
of any sort, as it is beyond our physical powers, to create out of noth- 
ing, a stone or a tree. (3) The divine legation of Moses, and the cer- 
tain divine origin of the Jewish religion is proved by all the criteria of 
history (as interpreted by Leslie), which establish the truth of ancient 
facts, from the symbols of that religion, and the archives of all the 
ancient nations of the world. (4) The historic evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion have been established. (5) The prophetic utterances in 
both Testaments confirm Christianity. (6) The genius and tendency of 
the Christian religion are not in keeping with the tenets of Robert Owen. 
(7) The social system must embrace religion in order to be permanent. 


Embarking upon the skeptic’s method of argument to prove his 
basic principle, that man is matter and that souls are nonentities, Alex- 
ander Campbell says that he would proceed as his opponent according to 
the following brief: (1) He would propose to present some philoso- 
phic arguments demonstrative of the truth of revealed religion; (2) he 
would attempt to illustrate and press upon his opponent the nature and 
weight of the historic evidence; (3) he would then endeavor to show, 
from the Christian religion itself, its certain divine origin; (4) he 
would undertake to prove, from the actual condition of the world and 
the prophetic annunciations, the absolute certainty that this religion 
came from the Creator of the world. 


The question, as Campbell saw it, was one of fact, since Owen 
had begun with a statement of the principle of scientific knowledge, but 
fact subject to historic evidence. And so he challenged Owen to im- 
pugn the fact of historic Christianity. Then he took each of Owen’s 
four charges against religion and destroyed it on the basis of historic 
fact, saying that “every rational theory on the nature of man must be 
predicated, de rebus spiritualibus, as well as de rebus naturalibus—upon 
his spiritual, as well as his natural endowments; otherwise a theory 
predicated of only a part of man, must be defective, and at variance 
with all experience.” So our imaginations cannot create an idea of the 
supernatural power of God in creation. That must be a part of our 
experience. And it devolved upon Owen to explain how ignorant man 
can create a religion. 

Admitting all of Owen’s twelve points with the exception of the 
one concerning man’s being entirely a creature of circumstances, Camp- 
bell next attacked the neglect of the question of man’s dependence upon 
a Supreme Being. ‘Volition cannot create the evidence on which be- 
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lief must be founded, but it can give stimulus and impulse sufficient to 
put us upon the investigation of the character of that evidence.” The 
next point at issue is that skepticism has as many sects as Christianity : 
Deists, Theists, Atheists, Pantheists, Polytheists, etcetera, each of 
whom Campbell proved fallacious in logic, illustrating by reference to 
Lord Herbert, Thomas Paine, Mirabaud, Epicurus, and others. To 
Campbell there was no half-way ground between atheism and divine 
revelation. 

Campbell could not see but that the materialist had to confess as 
much ignorance and believe more mysteries than the Christian; and, 
quoting from Mirabaud, he showed that we must believe without evi- 
dence, that nature never errs, and that the materialist must worship 
this unerring goddess. Then Campbell analyzed the nature of man, in- 
dicating how the senses do not account for human personality, de- 
scribing the transcendant aspects of man’s soul, showing, however, 
that human faculties have not the power of originating anything new. 
Upon the basis of historic evidence he proved the prestige of the Bible, 
which was designed to arouse every energy and to take hold of all the 
feelings of man. Disagreeing basicly upon the definition of the term 
“fact,” Owen holding that it is “what exists” and Campbell that it is 
“what has been done,’’ Campbell next went into the history of civiliza- 
tion, estimating the Biblical account on the ground of historic fact. 
Next, he directed attention to the historic evidence of the Christian 
religion, and afterward in a brief outline of the prophetic evidences he 
probed to the roots of Christianity as given in the inspired Book. He 
next drew some arguments from the genius and tendency of the Chris- 
tian religion ; and, lastly, he went into “the social system’’ from a prac- 
tical as well as ideal point of view. 

He ended the so-called debate with an excellent passage entitled 
“The Triumphs of Skepticism’ and another “The Triumphs of Chris- 
tianity,” worthy indeed of quotation : 


When skepticism triumphs in any heart, the hope of immortality is 
banished. It crowns the tyrant Death forever on his throne, and seals 
the conquests of the grave over the whole human race. It wraps the 
tomb in eternal darkness, and suffers not one particle of the remains 
of the great, the wise, and the good of all ages, to see the light of eter- 
nity ; but consigns, by an irreversible doom, all that was admired, loved, 
and revered in man, to perpetual annihilation. . . . Thou teachest us to 
live according to our appetites, and dost promise us that in thy Milleni- 
um man shall live in a Paradise of colonies, almost as industrious, as 
independent, and as social as the bees. . . . 
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Contrast : 


A true believer and practitioner of the christian religion, is com- 
pletely and perfectly divested of a guilty conscience, and the consequent 
fear of death. The very end and intention of God’s being manifest 
in the flesh, in the person of Jesus our Savior, was to deliver them, 
“who through fear of death, were all their lifetime subject to slavery.” 
Jesus has done this. He has abolished death, and brought life and im- 
mortality to light. He has given strength to his disciples to vanquish 
death, and made them triumph over the grave; so that a living or a dy- 
ing christian can with truth say, ““O Death, where now thy sting! O 
Grave, where now thy victory!” He conquered both, and by faith in 
him we conquer both. This is the greatest victory ever obtained. To 
see a christian conquer him who had for ages conquered all, is the sub- 
limest scene ever witnessed by human eyes. . . . A christian, then, must 
triumph and always rejoice. . . . Deists, Atheists, and the whole host 
of skeptics may doubt, for this is their whole system; the wicked, the 
guilty, and the vile may fear, for this is the natural issue of their lives; 
but how a christian, knowing the Lord, believing the promises, and con- 
fiding in the achievements of the Savior, can doubt or fear as respects 
death or the grave, is conceivable. . . . 

. . That a christian should fear death or the grave, is out of 
character altogether. For this is the very drift, scope, and end of his 
religion. . . . A christian in fact, or one who deserves the name, is made 
to rejoice and triumph in the prospects of death and the grave. . . . But 
the christian religion is not to be reproached because of the ignorance 
or unbelief of those who profess it. All rivers do not more naturally 
run down the declivities and wind their courses to the ocean, than the 
christian religion leads its followers to the sure, and certain, and trium- 
phant hopes of immortality. 


Three arose at the end when Campbell proposed that all persons doubt- 
ful of the truth of the Christian religion, or who did not believe it, or 
who were not friendly to its spread and prevalence over the world, 
should stand. But a record of this kind cannot give more than the fla- 
vor of the speeches of Alexander Campbell. Of the nature of great 
literature the connotations of their phrases cannot be recorded success- 
fully, and the breadth and finer spirit of their harmony cannot even be 
attempted in a reproduction. Those in the audience who had feared for 
Campbell in the beginning left rejoicing. A great experience had been 
theirs. 

And such contrasts are a healthful focus of our attention upon 
the two points of view that we may hold. By looking into the details 
of such a debate we can see its import for us at present. Those who 
hold that the progress of society is dependent upon a group must fol- 
low Robert Owen’s arguments. Likewise those who see man’s happi- 
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ness as dependent upon the gratification of his desires must go to the 
same camp for leadership. But, on the contrary, there are some who 


read Alexander Campbell as an exceedingly able expositor of what re- ? fe 


ligion means to the individual, upon whose development hangs the story | 
of the progress of society at large; as the expositor of the secret of 
human happiness, which after all goes deeper than a gratification of 
desires and results from a respect for the divinity that shapes our souls. 

It would be well for those interested in education as well as those 
interested in religion or sociology to read this debate. There is a mes- 
sage to the educator, for he can see how religion, the step-child of 
modern education, must occupy the seat of the mighty, and how so- 
ciology must make a bow even to its neglected comrade. Sometimes 
society must even ask for the help of Christianity, even though our 
nation is not as young and immature as it was when this debate took 
place. 














UNION IN TRUTH 
By 
A. L. Happon, M. A. 


Principal, Churches of Christ Bible College 
Glen Leith, Dunedin, New Zealand 


THE Hour AND THE MAN 


HEN GOD’S hour strikes, his prepared workmen rise to meet 

the occasion. It costs them much; but none who hears can 

afford to linger or neglect. At the opening of the nineteenth 
century Thomas Campbell was a Presbyterian minister in Ireland. He 
had been brought up ina religious home. Then he graduated from Glas- 
gow University and a theological college connected with it. As a minis- 
ter in Ireland he was paid about £1 per week. Consequently he added 
farming and school-teaching to his duties in order to provide for his 
family. This load restricted his usefulness and injured his health. 
For the latter reason he eventually moved to the United States of 
America. 

Those who knew Thomas Campbell were impressed by his Chris- 
tian manliness expressed in strong gentleness. He had an unusual piety 
combined with deep conviction. His passionate enthusiasm for all great 
Christian issues was linked with patient tolerance and sympathetic 
understanding. Such a nature was deeply pained by every evidence of 
sectarian bitterness, party jealousy and personal malice within the 
churches. 

Unfortunately there was no lack of such evidence. Presbyterians 
were divided into numerous sections—Church of Scotland, Seceders, 
Burghers, Anti-Burghers, Old Light Burghers, New Light Burghers, 
Old Light Anti-Burghers, Lifters, Relief Church, etc. These declined 
to have anything to do with one another. Between them, and in the 
relations of the religious bodies generally, there reigned a bitter in- 
tolerance. Campbell considered this completely unchristian. It hindered 
the work of Christ and parodied a religion which was meant to have 
unity and communion in faith, hope and love for its grand objective. 
In Ireland he vainly worked for harmony. In the scattered districts 
of America he invited to the Lord’s Supper Presbyterians other than 
Anti-Burghers, to whom he belonged. He was censured for this de- 
parture and such was the feeling aroused that he withdrew from the 
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Presbyterian fellowship. He and his friends preached independently 
in houses and in the open air, pleading for tolerance and unity. 

Their numbers grew. Accordingly they formed the Christian 
Association of Washington for the promotion of Christian unity. The 
aim was to work within the existing churches for this ideal. There was 
a strong desire not to form a separate church or denomination. At- 
tempts were made to work with Presbyterians and later with Baptists. 
Sectarianism was.strong, however, and eventually separate existence 
was forced upon these preachers of simple New Testament Christianity. 

Prior to this, on September 7, 1809, Campbell presented his famous 
“Declaration and Address” to the Association of Washington which 
enthusiasticly endorsed it and ordered it to be printed. In view of 
the prevailing conditions, we cannot but admire their daring foresight. 
The statement was at least a century ahead of Christian opinion. It is 
one of the finest utterances in ecumenic literature. Its sentiments are 
constantly heard today. Its proposals will have to be given considera- 
tion (from whatever quarter they may be brought before the churches) 
before reunion is consummated. It states the principles which have 
guided, for more than a century, a movement for Christian unity now 
numbering millions. There follows a summary of the document in 
modern terms. 


A PLEA To ALL CHRISTIANS 


Campbell makes four important basic assertions by way of intro- 
duction : 

1. Each person should think and act for himself in religious mat- 
ters, guided by the Word of God. 

2. Every Christian question should be settled by appeal to the 
Scriptures. The Divine Word, not human interpretations of it, is 
binding equally upon all. 

3. Division and party spirit destroy the church and hinder its 
mission. To restore the unity, peace and purity of the church is the 
greatest need of the age. 

4. The desired unity can be found nowhere but in Christ and 
his simple Word. “Our desires for ourselves and our brethren would 
be that, rejecting human opinions and the inventions of men as of any 
authority, we might forever cease from further contentions about such 
things . . . taking the Divine Word alone for our rule, the Holy Spirit 
for our teacher and guide, and Christ alone for our salvation.” 

It is urged that disunity is an offense against the love which is 
the foundation principle of the Christian religion. Schism makes un- 
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real the fatherhood of God. It breaks congregations into pieces, fosters 
a wrong spirit, and deprives Christians of ministry and ordinances if 
they happen to live at a distance from others of their own denomination. 
All who love the Lord Jesus should determine to conform to the model 
and adopt the practice of the primitive church as described in the New 
Testament. This is the only way to regain the lost Christian unity, 
purity and prosperity. 

Encouragement is found in the fact that it is only in nonessentials 
that Christians are divided. With regard to the essential things of 
Christ there is unity. “It is, to us, a pleasing consideration that all the 
Churches of Christ which mutually acknowledge each other as such, are 
not only one in the great doctrine of faith and holiness, but are also 
materially agreed as to the positive ordinances of the gospel institution ; 
so that our differences at most, are about the things in which the king- 
dom of God does not consist, that is, in matters of private opinion or 
human invention.” 

Denominational rivalries must give way before the “desire to 
unite in the bonds of entire Christian unity, Christ alone being the 
head, the center, his word the rule, and implicit belief of and manifest 
conformity to it in all things, the terms.” 

“This effort toward a permanent Scriptural unity among the 
churches upon the basis of universally acknowledged and selfevident 
truths must have the happiest tendency to enlighten and conciliate.” 
Such statements as these make it clear that Campbell’s thinking was 
neither narrowly Protestant nor Roman Catholic, but truly catholic. 
He urged the ministry of his day to lead in this movement toward a 
united church and to seek opportunities for fraternal association, united 
prayer, and mutual understanding. 


Unity PROPOSALS 


The “Declaration” next offers thirteen propositions which contain 
what has been called Campbell’s platform for unity. He himself con- 
sidered that he was merely opening up the matter for discussion. Here, 
reworded and abbreviated, are his proposals : 

1. “The Church of Christ upon earth is essentially, intentionally, 
and constitutionally one ; consisting of all those in every place that pro- 
fess their faith in Christ and obedience to him in all things according 
to the Scriptures, and that manifest the same by their tempers and con- 
duct, and of none else; as none else can be truly and properly called 
Christians.” 

2. The one body manifests its life in numerous separate congre- 
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gations. These ought all to acknowledge one another in the spirit of 
Christ, and avoiding schism, show a united front to the world. 

3. Nothing should be considered binding upon Christians or be 
made a condition of church membership that is not “expressly taught 
and enjoined in the Word of God.” Nothing is essential to the life 
of the church which has not the authority of Christ or his apostles in 
express terms or by approved precedent. 


4. Old and New Testaments together make the perfect revelation 
of the divine will and in this respect cannot be separated. But it is the 
New Testament that indicates the worship, discipline and government 
of the Christian Church and the duties of its members. 

5. Where the Scriptures give no clear guidance, no man should 
bind his views on others. “Nothing ought to be received into the faith 
or worship of the church, or be made a term of communion among 
Christians, that is not as old as the New Testament.” 

6. Similarly, deductions from and interpretations of Scripture, 
while helpful as such, must not be made essential or become tests of 
loyalty. 

7. Creeds are useful in summarizing truth and excluding error, 
but should never be made terms of Christian communion. 

8. Complete knowledge of Christian truth is not required of 
those becoming church members. What is needed is knowledge of our 
need, of the sufficiency of Christ, and a disposition to obey him in all 
things as these become known to us through his Word. 

9g. All Christians should recognize one another as such and mani- 
fest love as brethren. All are equally “‘children of the same family and 
Father, temples of the same Spirit, members of the same body . . . ob- 
jects of the same divine love.”” “Whom God hath thus joined together 
no man should dare to put asunder.” 

10. Division among Christians is antichristian. “It destroys the 
visible unity of the body of Christ, as if he were divided against him- 
self, excluding and excommunicating a part of himself.” It is anti- 
scriptural, a direct violation of Christ’s command. It is antinatural, 
engendering hate and opposition amongst those who should love one 
another as Christ has loved them. 

11. Division is caused, in some instances, by partial neglect of 
the will of God. In other cases it results from exalting human opinions 
into Christian essentials. 

12. All that is necessary to the perfection and purity of the church 
is that it be composed only of those who have professed faith in Christ 
and obedience to him in all things according to the Scriptures and who 
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express this allegiance by their lives; that ministers, duly and Scrip- 
turally qualified, teach only the articles of faith and holiness expressly 
revealed in the Word of God and in all their ministrations keep close to 
the divine commands, without any additions of human opinions. 

13. Where the Scriptures do not state the method of obeying 
divine commands there should be freedom in introducing and changing 
the human expedients necessary for such obedience. 


THE “DECLARATION” AND THE MODERN UNITY MOVEMENT 


This century-old plea and program for Christian unity amazes us 
because of its comprehensiveness and its truly catholic spirit. When 
issued it was the statement of a group of reforming pioneers. Today 
its sentiments are echoed by many in all communions who are seeking 
to bring into being a wider Christian fellowship—a church at once 
universal and united, greater than any existing section of Christendom 
and embodying the contribution which each section can make. 

Some of the suggestions which have an important bearing on the 
tasks of our own day may be mentioned. 

1. The approach to unity was practical and realistic, not by way 
of a revised credal declaration. No doctrine of catholic Christianity 
was set aside, but binding creeds were shown to be divisive. A pledge 
of personal loyalty to Christ is the way to discipleship and to the unity 
of the church. This has been accepted in the basis of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches which describes itself simply as a fellowship of all who 
accept Jesus Christ as God and Savior. 

2. There is insistence on the fact that the church is one. God 
wills its unity, it is for us to manifest and maintain it. At the World 
Conference at Edinburgh in 1937 representatives of all sections of the 
Christian world (except the Church of Rome) stated the same truth 
in its influential affirmation of unity. “We are one in faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” the conference declared, “we are one in allegiance 
to him as head of the church. . . . We humbly acknowledge that our 
divisions are contrary to the will of Christ. We are convinced that our 
unity of spirit and aim must be embodied in a way that will make it 
manifest to the world. We believe that the church is the body of Christ, 
and is, therefore, in principle and ideal, one. Our goal is to realize the 
ideal of the church as one living body, worshiping and serving God in 
Christ, as the fulfillment of our Lord’s prayers and of our prayers.”’ 

3. These pioneers expressed their desire to work unselfishly for 
the good of all the churches and not to hinder the work or disturb the 
peace of any. They held that it was in accordance with the nature of 
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the church to seek the things that unite and to cooperate with all Chris- 
tians. They said, ‘““To love and receive our brother as we believe and 
hope Christ has received both him and us and yet to refuse to hold com- 
munion with him, is we confess, a mystery too deep for us.””’ The same 
thought is often uttered today by those who regret that Christians who 
are in communion with the same Lord are not in communion with one 
another. 

4. It was pointed out, as it has been in the recent ecumenic con- 
ferences, that Christians are one on matters of central importance and 
are divided “about the things in which the kingdom of God does not 
consist.” 

5. They distinguished between unity and uniformity, holding 
that it was unchristian presumption for one to try to enforce his private 
opinions or theologic interpretations on others. The Bible was to be 
accepted as guide in appropriating the grace of Christ, but liberty of in- 
terpretation was to be allowed. Christianity is founded upon facts—the 
acts of God in history. It is the acceptance of these facts, not our ex- 
planations of them or our methods of working in relation to them, that 
makes us Christians and should make us one in Christ. 

6. All Christians should think constantly of others, not as mem- 


bers of opposing denominations, but as members of the one body of 
Christ, brethren in the same family, and children of the same Father. 


THE GREATEST ADVOCATE 


It seems likely that the work of Thomas Campbell would have 
gone almost unnoticed at the time but for the able advocacy and superb 
gifts of his son. In bringing the need of Christian unity to the notice 
of the religious world, no man did more than Alexander Campbell. In 
his equipment for the task and in his genius for Christian leadership he 
was a giant in any company. General Robert E. Lee said of him: “He 
was a man in whom were illustriously combined all the qualities that 
could adorn or elevate the nature to which he belonged ; knowledge the 
most varied and extended, virtue that never loitered in her career nor 
deviated from her course. A man who, if he had been delegated as a 
representative of his species to one of the many superior worlds, would 
have suggested a grand idea of the human race.” 

It is given to few men to impress their own age, as well as after 
times, as did Alexander Campbell. He was author of sixty volumes, 
editor of two influential periodicals, a preacher and debater of such 
quality that he became the recognized mouthpiece of American Protest- 
antism. He had the unique distinction of being invited to preach to 
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congress. He was founder and life-long president of a college, lecturer 
and traveler. He was chiefly responsible for the phenomenal success 
of a religious movement which came to number 300,000 during his life- 
time and now has several millions of members in various parts of the 
world. 


This scholarly Presbyterian had experienced in Scotland and Ire- 
land the confusion, division and irreligion caused by binding creeds and 
intricate explanations of religious truth. Arriving in America just when 
his father’s “Declaration and Address’’ was coming from the press, he 
found that it proclaimed a position at which he had arrived independ- 
ently. He threw himself wholeheartedly into the effort to end the 
bondage of current theologic opinions and church regulations in the 
interests of essential Christian truth, tolerance and unity. He saw that 
the first step in the needed reform was for individuals and congrega- 
tions to put from their faith and practice everything not found in the 
New Testament. It was a revolutionary suggestion. No previous 
reformer had contemplated wiping the slate clean of all human scrib- 
blings and starting again with the primitive pattern. And he put first 
things first. “Let the spirit of the ancient Christians be restored,”’ he 


wrote, “and we shall soon see their order of things clearly and fully 
exhibited.” 


In vain the reformers sought a communion that would give them 
religious shelter and fraternal blessing. They greatly disliked the idea of 
working as a distinct organization. Eventually this was the only course 
open to them. So came into being a religious body, akin to others in 
holding all the catholic and evangelic doctrines, but unique in that it 
was the only one that had as its express purpose the bringing about of 
Christian unity. The new plea, as preached by Alexander Campbell, 
made an immediate appeal. A century ago there were 25,000 cooperat- 
ing. In the following ten years the numbers multiplied threefold. In 
the next decade they doubled again, making 225,000. Since then the 
growth has continued until there are two million communicant mem- 
bers in America (her largest indigenous church) and about an equal 
number in other parts of the world. Church history records no parallel 
expansion of any religious movement since apostolic times. 

Campbell’s interests and writings covered a wide and varied field. 
Though he avoided party politics, he wrote and lectured on the import- 
ant political and social questions that arose. He always stood for Chris- 
tian principle rather than popular success. When elected a delegate to 
a convention to revise the constitution of Virginia he made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to have slavery abolished. Qualified as he was for his nu- 
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merous pursuits his chief work was religious and his dominating pur- 
pose was “the restoration of the ancient order things” in the church. In 
his papers, The Christian Baptist and The Millenial Harbinger (which 
was not concerned with “millennial’’ speculations as known today, but 
with the application of the gospel to life), he constantly contrasted the 
teachings and practice of his time with the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment and the life of the apostolic churches. His pen won thousands of 
adherents. His “Christian System” together with his father’s “Declara- 
tion and Address” is well worthy of study today. 


In his early life Campbell was critical of college-trained ministers. 
But experience proved that his work could not be carried on without 
a band of devoted preachers properly equipped. He had settled at 
Bethany which had become the center of the nation-wide movement. 
Here, all through his busy life, he continued farming operations, from 
which he largely supported himself. Here, too, he built Bethany Col- 
lege for the training of ministers. This is the oldest institution still 
maintained by the Disciples of Christ, as the body came to be called. It 
became evident to others, as to Campbell, that such a purpose as they 
had before them could only be furthered by an educated ministry and 
membership. At the present time the Disciples in America own some 


thirty accredited colleges of which five are superior universities. The 
largest enrolls 4,000 students. The total assets of these colleges amount 
to £12,000,000. 


It was as a preacher and teacher that Campbell was supreme. The 
greatest public men of his day recognized his accomplishments. Presi- 
dent Madison said: “It was my pleasure to hear him often as a preacher 
of the gospel, and I regarded him as the ablest and most original ex- 
pounder of the Scriptures I have ever heard.’’ Jeremiah Black, attor- 
ney-general of the United States, wrote much of Campbell, including 
the following: “As a great preacher he will be remembered with un- 
qualified admiration by all who had the good fortune to hear him. The 
interest which he excited can hardly be explained. The first sentence 
of his discourse ‘drew.audience still as death,’ and every word was heard 
with rapt attention to the close. It did not appear to be eloquence; it 
was not the enticing words of man’s wisdom; the arts of the orator 
seemed to be inconsistent with the simplicity of his character. It was 
logic, explanation so clear that everyone followed without effort, and 
all felt that he was raising them to the level of a superior mind. Per- 
suasion sat upon his lips. Prejudice melted under the easy flow of his 
elocution.” He spoke easily and without the aid of manuscript, and, 
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though his addresses and sermons frequently ran into hours, those re- 
corded are the very opposite of discursory. 

When Robert Owen, rationalist and secularist lecturer, announced 
that Christianity was a barrier to progress which he aimed to remove, 
and challenged the clergy to debate, it was Alexander Campbell who was 
put forward as the defender of Christianity. Campbell prepared his 
defense over the widest possible range and with a consummate mastery 
of facts. On the fifth day of the debate, when Owen finished reading 
his statement and found himself unable to follow his opponent as the 
latter marshaled his rebuttals from the history of centuries, Owen asked 
him to continue without interruption to the end of his argument. Then 
Campbell delivered his remarkable twelve-hour discourse which, for 
cogent reasoning, comprehensive reach of thought, and eloquence, has 
never been surpassed, and rarely equaled. A hearer, previously an- 
tagonistic, said: “I have been listening to a man who seems as one 
who had been living in all ages.”’ 

Such activities made Campbell justly famous in his day. His writ- 
ings are worthy of more attention than they get in our time. There 
are exceptions. Lloyd George, when Prime Minister of Britain, de- 
clared: “A very large part of the economic and social principles I am 


pressing upon the English people I obtained from reading the writings 
of Alexander Campbell.” 

There is no religious body in existence which has not been pro- 
foundly influenced by the life and work of this daring innovator of a 
century ago, and by “the church which began to unite all churches.” 





ROBERT OWEN—COMMUNIST 
By 


FrepericK D. Kersuner, LL. D. 


in his article “Owen and Owenism” in the “Encyclopaedia of 

the Social Sciences,” says that Robert Owen rather than Karl 

Marx was the true father of modern Russian communism.’ Mr. Cole 
insists that the Russian program for agricultural production is practi- 
cally identic with the scheme advocated by Owen during the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Lenin and the other revolutionaries did 
little more than to put into practical operation the blueprints which 
Robert Owen had drawn a century before. From the standpoint of 
doctrinaire socialism, the Bolshevists no doubt looked up to Karl Marx 
as their supreme teacher, but so far as the actual organization of the 
communist enterprise is concerned, Robert Owen marked out the way 
much more completely and accurately than his rabbinic successor, who 
was later to write “Das Kapital’ as the bible of the proletariat masses. 
Robert Owen was born in Wales near the middle of the eighteenth 
century (1771 to be exact) and lived on until past the middle of the 
nineteenth century. It is interesting to note that his ancestors appear to 
have had points of contact with those of Richard Lloyd, the Disciple 
school teacher who taught the principles held by Alexander Campbell to 
his nephew, David Lloyd George. There was a kind of association be- 
tween Campbell and Owen which preceded their famous forensic contest 
in America. Campbell, of course, knew about Owen’s experiments with 
old David Dale’s plant in Scotland and, like many other people, sym- 
pathized with much of his countryman’s idealism. This statement as- 
sumes that we may regard Robert Owen as a Scotchman by adoption if 
not by birth. One of the weaknesses of the new reformer was his lack 
of exact educational training. He was almost entirely a product of the 
“university of hard knocks” and possessed only the most elementary 
scholastic experience. Nevertheless, he was a keen observer who read 
widely and was capable of accurate discrimination. It is a peculiar cir- 
cumstance that Scotland and Wales have produced some of the most 
skeptical as well as the most devout representatives of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Along with John Knox and Thomas Chalmers and Alexander 
Campbell, we must place David Hume and Robert Owen and, still later, 


Mi G. D. H. COLE, the distinguished economist and author, 


“Owen and Owenism,” in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. xi, p. 518, ff. 
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Andrew Carnegie. Just where Owen derived his communistic philoso- 
phy is not entirely clear. He had no doubt read Wiliam Godwin and 
probably Fourier? and Saint Simon, who were to a certain extent his 
contemporaries. He lived in an age of idealism and was a young man 
during the time of the French Revolution. He was a child of five 
years when the Americans signed the Declaration of Independence. It 
should be remembered also that he was about the same age when David 
Hume closed his earthly career. Eighteenth century deism was reach- 
ing its culmination when Owen came of age and had transferred its 
principles to French soil in order that they might find reincarnation in 
the barbed shafts of Voltaire and Rousseau. Thomas Paine had writ- 
ten his ““Age of Reason” and had attracted much attention to his broad- 
side against religion as well as to his embattled defense of political 
democracy. Robert Owen must have read Paine and no doubt many 
other specimens of the anticleric literature of his day. He evolved a 
species of atheistic determinism based both upon reading and observa- 
tion which in time crystalized into a fixed dogma that he held to more 
tenaciously than the average churchman of his day held to the Nicene 
or the Athanasian formula. Like most liberals, Owen was singularly 
intolerant when any of his basic positions was questioned. In the light 
of later history it may be well to examine some of these fundamental 
propositions as they come out in his public writings and addresses. 
These may be briefly characterized as: (1) his absolute determinism, 
(2) his materialistic philosophy, (3) his opposition to religion, (4) his 
social altruism and (5) his practical communism. 


I 


Robert Owen was one of the most thorough-going of ancient or 
modern determinists. As far back as human knowledge extends there 
are traces of this cut and dried solution to all human ills. Primitive 
man, it is true, seems to have been by nature a voluntarist, assuming 
without too much question that bad people are responsible for their 
actions and may be punished accordingly. It was not long, however, 
before the first fatalist appeared upon the primitive horizon. Maybe 
he was a simple-minded individual who wanted to dodge moral respon- 
sibility and any possible penalty for his transgressions. Maybe he was 
an incipient philosopher who wished to take a shortcut and arrive at a 
solution for everything in the universe, good, bad or indifferent. May- 
be he just shot a bolt at random and picked out the easiest answer to 

*So far as Fourier is concerned, the situation would seem to be the other way 


around. Robert Owen always claimed that the Frenchman got his ideas from him, 
and not the reverse. See the citation from Emerson elsewhere in this article. 
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the eternal confusion which he saw all about him. However determin- 
ism may have entered upon the scene, it was not long in coming, and 
it soon attracted many adherents. There does not appear to be much 
trace of it in the Homeric literature, aside from a casual reference or 
two to the Fates, but by the time the Attic dramatists had arrived on the 
scene the doctrine had gotten under full swing. For Aeschylus as for 
Sophocles and Euripides, fate, or more correctly, the Fates, determine 
everything that goes on in the universe. Gods no less than men are 
entangled in their clutches and are incapable of altering their decrees. 
No one who has witnessed a fairly adequate performance of Sophocles’ 
“Oedipus Rex” can forget the manner in which the king fights against 
fate, only to be rebuffed at every turn. When he begins the play he 
is a giant physically, mentally, morally and in every other conceivable 
respect. He is a great monarch, contented, happy and powerful. Then 
the Fates begin to have dealings with him. One calamity after another 
crashes down over his head. He strives manfully to resist and to 
escape, but he has not even the ghost of a chance. Inexorable fate 
crushes him until, in the last scene, he staggers off the stage, shrunken 
in stature, blinded, broken in body and mind, possessing not even the 
phantom of his former personality. Thus Sophocles depicted what 
the Fates can do with even the greatest mortals. 


Greek determinism carried over into the Pharasaic doctrine of 
predestination, which was later to exercise a marked influence upon a 
young rabbi known for the nonce as Saul of Tarsus. The figure of the 
potter and the clay, which Jeremiah had exploited during the days of 
the Jewish captivity, was repeated by the author of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and thus relayed on to countless generations. On the whole, 
Greek philosophy did not take kindly to the fatalistic hypothesis. Both 
Plato and Aristotle believed in free will, and this was the general point 
of view of Alexandrianism as well. Only the Stoics, and only certain 
of their representatives, championed the cause of theologic predestina- 
tion. The Greek-Christian theologians were all advocates of free will, 
from Clement of Alexandria to John of Damascus. It was Augustine 
of Hippo, the gloomy Latin interpreter of the West, who made pre- 
destination the watchword of later Christianity. The Roman Catholics 
praised the saintliness of the author of the “Confessions,” but never 
accepted his determinism. The farthest they would go was a species of 
semi-Pelagianism which left no little free will to the recipient of the 
divine grace. The Protestant reformers, Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, 
swallowed predestination hook, line and sinker and, at some points, 
went even farther than Augustine himself. Thus determinism from the 
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theologic side passed into the thinking of the modern world. Of course, 
as far back as the Greek atomists there had been people who held to a 
kind of materialistic predestination in which chance took the place of 
God. Toa large extent the theory of the Fates involved this viewpoint. 
The final arbiters were often referred to as blind, and certainly never 
reached their decision as the result of intelligent judgment or appraisal. 
Hence the apparent injustice in the life histories of men like Oedipus, 
or the still more moving tragedy of the innocent heroine Antigone. Just 
as the Puritans preached predestination from the religious angle, the 
modern materialist took up scientific determinism without any personal 
or rational background. Everything happened on this basis as the re- 
sult of previous and concurrent circumstances over which the individual 
himself had not the slightest chance of control. The atheistic inter- 
preters of the eighteenth century, of whom there were not a few, were 
thorough-going determinists and held to their particular brand of pre- 
destination just as tenaciously as Calvin or Knox adhered to theirs. The 
deists generally were more inclined to accept free will because of their 
emphasis upon moral responsibility, but some of their adherents were 
disposed to become agnostics at this point. It must be remembered that 
the full era of modern scientific progress had not yet dawned when the 
deistic movement was at its hight. 


Robert Owen absorbed the fundamental tenets of atheistic ma- 
terialism and without attempting any critical analysis proceeded to apply 
them to the actual economic conditions of his day. He had by nature 
a kind heart, a generous disposition and an unusual fund of human 
sympathy. He saw and understood the plight of the workers and sin- 
cerely longed to help them. It was easy for him to believe, as was the 
case later in Russia, that historic religion was responsible for most of 
the social injustice which he saw about him. He explained everything 
by the inexorable determinism of his materialistic philosophy. This 
attitude, it must be admitted, gave him a certain benignity which he 
would not otherwise have possessed. Like Clarence Darrow, who held 
to substantially the same theory later on, he felt no hatred against ty- 
rants, oppressors, robbers, knaves of all kinds, or even churchmen. 
These people, after all, were no more responsible for the beings they 
enslaved and oppressed than were the victims of their injustice. There 
are no criminals under a rigid determinism, and the only thing that can 
be done is to pull the wires in advance so that some future generation 
may escape the evils which afflict us. Here one added a corollary to 
the Greek fatalism. He believed that by creating the kind of environ- 
ment which was scientificly effective people could be made to think and 
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to act according to any mold which might be fashioned for them by 
the rulers behind the scene. It was an alluring hypothesis and was 
not altogether new. The Roman Catholic Church during the Middle 
Ages had proceeded according to this program with the assumption that 
heresies could be stamped out and the true faith made triumphant by 
the creation of the proper environment for coming generations. Later 
on the Nazis in Germany and the communists in Russia were to adopt 
the same program. While there can be no doubt concerning the import- 
ance of environment as a factor in determining personality, it remains 
true that no system of education ever devised by the mind of man has 
been able to mold future generations after its own rigorous pattern or 
to prevent the rise of skepticism with regard to its most cherished 
dogmas. Robert Owen lived too early to understand how completely 
modern psychology has destroyed his deterministic doctrines. If he 
could have read William James’ “The Will to Believe,” for example, 
it might have straightened out some of the kinks in his thinking. As 
matters actually stood, he staked his whole life program upon an entirely 
fallacious conception of history and destiny. 


II 


Along with the rise of deism in the eighteenth century, materialis- 
tic atheism began to make its way on the continent. Baron Holbach, 
sometimes referred to as the founder of modern atheism, was funda- 
mentally a materialist, and the rapid development of the physical sci- 
ences from his time forward helped to make his views more popular. 
We have referred to William Godwin, whose influence upon the poet 
Shelley and his family was of the utmost significance. At the age of 
nineteen Shelley wrote his “Queen Mab,” with its notes definitely ad- 
vocating doctrinaire atheism, largely from Godwin’s source material. 
Robert Owen must have come in contact with these and other similar 
teachings as he substantially accepted their philosophic backgrounds. It 
is true that the greatest of all idealistic systems was in process of forma- 
tion at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. Some years before the French Revolution a shabbily dressed 
pedagog of Scotch-German descent who lived in Konigsberg, Germany, 
wrote a book entitled ‘““The Critique of Pure Reason,” which took the 
ground from under Holbach and his associates. Following Immanuel 
Kant, Johann Gottlieb, Fichte, Frederick William Joseph Schelling 
and, above all, George William Frederick Hegel formulated the most 
ponderous and profound systems of philosophy which the world has 
thus far recorded. German idealism, however, did not reach England 
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until nearly the middle of the nineteenth century, and Owen appears 
to have been entirely unconscious of it. Here we find a fundamental 
distinction between the New Lanark theorist and the author of the 
First International. Owen, as we have seen, was a materialistic atheist 
of the more distinctly atomistic type. Karl Marx, on the other hand, 
was a left-wing Hegelian with an entirely different thought background. 
Both Owen and Marx contributed to modern communism despite the 
difference in their ancestry, but, as Mr. Cole insists, Owen appears to 
have furnished the greater number of practical suggestions for the 
Russian experiment, to speak of no others. Marx was a theoretician, a 
speculative philosopher, who supplied excellent catchwords for the later 
revolutionaries. Robert Owen, who had a practical turn of mind and 
who during the greater part of his life was a successful business man- 
ager, furnished the actual suggestions needed in order to construct even 
an attempt at communism in the land of the czars. It seems probable 
also that Owen’s crass materialism strikes a more responsive chord in 
the thought of modern Russia than the old Hegelianism of Marx. The 
atheism of Russia for the most part, as Professor Prokhanoff has 
shown in his recent volume,* is materialistic, and the young atheists 
who secured from Stalin the decree for the suppression of religion in 
the republic were almost all materialists. Here again Robert Owen 
turns out to have been more modern than most of his contemporaries 
would have dreamed. Probably from both the practical and the ideo- 
logic points of view he has more followers today than he had a century 
ago. He failed to make the United States communist in the nineteenth 
century, but through a strange and paradoxic series of events his ideas 
did find embodiment on a large scale in the Russian empire of the 
twentieth century. 

Mr. Cole, like most scientific dogmatists, sneers at Robert Owen’s 
shift from materialism to spiritualism toward the close of his life. 
Owen may have recalled Alexander Campbell’s reference to his courage 
in attempting to found a colony like New Harmony without any re- 
ligious background. That Campbell was right became all too apparent 
to Owen himself as he pondered over the New Harmony experiment. 
Early influences of a character which it would be difficult to analyze 
provided the New Lanark reformer with a fund of subconscious pre- 
judice against Christianity which prevented him from ever turning in 
its direction. Nevertheless, there was too much real idealism in his 
constitution to make him satisfied with the scant encouragement which 


“Tn the Cauldron of Russia,” I. S. Prokhanoff. Published by the All-Russian 
Evangelical Christian Union, N. Y., 1933. 
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a wholly materialistic philosophy provides. Hence, like his oldest son, 
Robert Dale Owen, he turned to spiritualism in order to find at least a 
partial substitute for a real religion. Alfred Russell Wallace, Oliver 
Lodge, James H. Hyslop and many another scientist passed through 
the same kind of experience. Certainly in this connection we ought not 
to omit the name of George John Romanes. It is rather cheap to attri- 
bute the return to religion of men like these near the close of life to 
excessive senility. There is nothing to indicate that Robert Owen’s 
interest in spiritualism, which is discussed elsewhere in this issue of 
SHANE, arose primarily from mental decay. He may have been de- 
ceived by the mediums, but, even so, he could hardly have done worse 
than to stick to his cold, bare, uninspiring materialism as the sunset of 
his earthly career approached. Professor Cole should remember that 
Professor Broad,* to speak of no others, at the very hight of his 
powers and his reputation as a scientist found reason to give some credit 
to the mediumistic phenomena. It is scarcely fair to accuse Robert 
Owen of senility because he did the same thing. Is it not much more 
reasonable to assume that a philosophy of sheer materialism, even when 
Robert Owen died, was outmoded and incapable of furnishing suf- 
ficient intellectual stimulus to warrant its retention? 


Ill 


The irreligion of Robert Owen was the point which brought him 
into immediate conflict with Alexander Campbell and led to their 
famous debate. With communism as such Mr. Campbell was only in- 
directly concerned. He regarded it as impractical and visionary in 
the highest degree, and he was further convinced that it had not the 
remotest chance of success without being backed by the strongest kinds 
of religious convictions. The monasteries during the Middle Ages 
were conducted on communistic lines, but it was their religion which 
made their communism possible and without which no such communities 
could have been held together for a week. Given a strong religious 
motive, collectivism or almost any other kind of program may be made 
to work, but without some corrective of this sort all such schemes are 
impractical. The New Harmony experiment, which was in operation 
when Mr. Campbell made his celebrated observation about the neces- 
sity of religious stimulus for such undertakings, lasted less than a 
decade. Mr. Owen sank nearly his whole private fortune in the enter- 
prise and, in spite of his personal influence, the colony could not be kept 


“The Mind and Its Place in Nature,” C. D. Broad. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., 
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together. Apparently Lenin and his associates realized that with no 
religious compulsion available, only the strong arm of the state, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, could save Russia from going the way 
of New Harmony. It seems probable that Mr. Campbell would never 
have crossed swords with Owen had it not been for the Scotch re- 
former’s atheism. The printed text of the debate clearly shows that 
the sage of Bethany centered his attention upon the religious aspects of 
the situation, which to him were vital, while Mr. Owen just as sedu- 
lously adhered to his economic platform. Both contestants, as has been 
often remarked, went their separate ways and reached their separate 
conclusions. Mr. Owen was obviously incapable of meeting Camp- 
bell’s elaborate arguments in defense of the Christian religion for the 
simple reason that, lacking all scholastic training and having read noth- 
ing in this field, he was completely unprepared to argue the case. 
Mr. Campbell, on the other hand, knew a good deal about scientific ma- 
terialism and also about the deistic and atheistic points of view. It is 
noteworthy that there appears to have been a definitely kindly attitude 
on the part of Mr. Campbell toward his forensic opponent on this occa- 
sion which he did not always manifest in other discretions. Alexander 
Campbell really liked Owen and felt sorry for his lack of religion. He 
genuinely wanted to convert him to the Christian faith rather than to 
expose him as an economic and political charlatan. In this connection 
we must remember that the Campbell-Owen debate had great influence 
throughout America, and that it did much toward stopping the influx of 
communistic ideas into the Middle West. Horace Greeley nearly half 
a century later said that there was a time when America might have 
gone communist with a little extra inducement. From Brook Farm in 
Massachusetts to Oneida in New York and New Harmony in Indiana 
schemes of this kind were exciting the imagination of a great many of 
our early citizens. Some of these communistic programs, like the 
Amana colony in Iowa, were religious and achieved a very considerable 
degree of success, but experiments of the purely secular type proved 
uniformly failures. Alexander Campbell’s broadside against Owen 
because of his atheistic teachings gave communism a bad name through- 
out America. In spite of certain deistic and skeptic features, the new 
world was on the whole definitely religious in its point of view. Espe- 
cially was this true in the United States and more particularly in the 
Mississippi Valley. Campbell hit Owen on his least defensible side and 
by so doing threw communism out of the window so far as America 
was concerned. Owen probably did not think so, but aside from any- 
thing else, it was his irreligion which doomed his whole program to 
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failure. Just what might have happened if Robert Owen, with his at- 
tractive personality, had come to the United States claiming to be a 
Christian communist, like Kenneth Ingram, it is difficult to surmise. 
We do not believe that American democracy furnishes any real back- 
ground for the views of Owen, but it is certain that he completely 
eliminated any possible chance for success when at New Orleans and 
elsewhere he violently denounced all religion, and especially every form 
of Christianity. Spurred on by what he would have styled himself a 
peculiar fatality, he challenged the professors of the Christian religion 
to debate the issues with him. It was this challenge, as our readers 
know, which led to the Cincinnati discussion which Dr. Myhr has so 
well described in another section. 

When Owen came to the United States during the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century, the American people were definitely heterog- 
neous in their religious views and opinions. The Puritans had settled 
New England, with a few Baptists occupying Rhode Island. The 
Quakers had colonized Pennsylvania and the Roman Catholics Mary- 
land. The established church dominated the southern states below the 
Potomac, although there were many other communions represented 
in their borders. Deistic influences were very pronounced in the early 
organization of the American republic. Many people today, like Pro- 
fessor T. V. Smith of Chicago, look upon Thomas Paine as the real 
prophet of American democracy.° Paine, however, was more widely 
known for his attacks upon religion than for his defense of human 
freedom. It is unfair to style Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jeffer- 
son skeptics, but they were certainly not affiliated with the organized 
Christianity of their day. Even Washington and other Virginia 
leaders, while members of the Episcopal Church, were decidedly liberal 
in their theologic ideas. The two Adamses, John and John Quincy, 
were Unitarians. John Wesley, it must be admitted, helped to vitalize 
religious sentiment in the United States. Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell also were mighty factors in opposing the current skepticism of 
their age. The Campbell-Owen debate represents one of the most 
important milestones in the religious reformation which prevented 
America as a whole going the way of Paris after the time of the 
French Revolution. 

IV 


Robert Owen was a rather unusual individual from the standpoint 
of social idealism. He had been born in poverty and had worked his 


. _“The Philosophy of American Democracy,” edited by Charner M. Perry. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1943. 
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way up to the point where he married the daughter of his employer 
and thereby inherited a fortune. Most young men who travel this 
route accept their good luck with complacency and sometimes even de- 
velop a type of arrogance toward their former associates which is more 
intolerant than anything displayed by the born aristocracy. In the old 
ante bellum days the slaves who worked in the American cotton fields 
always dreaded an overseer who had come up from their own ranks 
more than one who was born in the position. Owen proved an excep- 
tion to the rule. Both as a struggling workman and later, as the favored 
heir of fortune, he manifested a degree of sympathy with his fellows 
which must always give him a place among the true philanthropists of 
history. He had an abiding faith in human nature, which even the 
bitter disillusionment of his socialistic experiments could not entirely 
efface. It was no wonder that after his return to England from 
America he should have become the spearhead of the reform movement 
in England and should have attracted the undying loyalty of the work- 
ing classes. As previously indicated, he spent his fortune in efforts to 
improve the condition of others and apparently never had any desire 
for his own aggrandizement, either political or material. After the 
New Harmony debacle he lived for many years on the scanty pension 
of three hundred pounds per annum, a performance which was all the 
more difficult because he had married a rich wife and during the climax 
of his career had passed his time in affluence. The fact of the case is 
that Owen himself manifested an indifference to material goods and 
to humanistic surroundings which was a precise contradiction of his 
basic philosophy. Here again we have the illustration of a man who 
was better than his creed. This consideration makes his personality 
more difficult to appraise even though it supplies a certain fascination 
which all biographers of Robert Owen have been frank to recognize. 
Probably, like Clarence Darrow again, he would have explained his 
own fund of human sympathy by referring it to a peculiar mental con- 
stitution stemming from heredity and environment and for which he 
deserved no credit whatever. Be that as it may, the condition of the 
working classes in England at the close of the eighteenth and during 
the early part of the nineteenth centuries was so appalling in the pic- 
ture of human need which it presented that we can understand how any 
thoughtful idealist like Owen could devote his life to its amelioration. 
Owen’s altruism was no doubt largely a product of his personality 
rather than his philosophy. He was a companionable human being who 
liked people and who, as the modern psychologists say, was an extro- 
vert in his general disposition. The fact that he made a success of his 
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business at New Lanark simply proved that an altruist who is also a 
man of shrewd common sense can succeed under the competitive system 
and can sometimes go farther than the confirmed egoist. There are 
many illustrations of this fact in the records of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. It must be admitted, however, that Robert 
Owen had no real enthusiasm for making money or for achieving what 
is ordinarily styled commercial success. He was a born idealist, a re- 
former in his own right, who with a better early training in the essen- 
tials of economics, history and religion might have become one of the 
world’s greatest prophets. As things actually stand, the most charit- 
able estimate we can make of his life is that it represents a tragic failure, 
in which misguided, although well intending, enthusiasm took the place 
of a normal and balanced appraisal of facts. 


V 


We have referred to Robert Owen as the real founder of modern 
communism and to the fact that it was his program which the Russian 
revolution of 1918 sought to embody more than that of any other in- 
dividual. Theoreticly, Lenin, Trotzky and their associates worshiped 
Karl Marx more than any other prophet, but practically they did hom- 
age to the founder of the settlements at New Lanark and New Har- 
mony. The primary difference between the Russian and the early 
Owenite formulas consisted in the fact that the Bolshevists understood 
the necessity of making communism compulsory upon the community, 
whereas Robert Owen believed, during the greater part of his career 
at least, that, it could be achieved by voluntary methods. It is quite 
possible that the Russians reached their conclusions at least partly be- 
cause of their observation of the failure of Owen’s voluntary procedure. 
In any case, the inescapable fact which emerges is that without some 
driving power far greater than Robert Owen’s compulsion of reason 
no cooperative scheme of the kind which he advocated will ever be pos- 
sible in this material world. The dynamic of religious faith, such as 
made the Rappist colony which preceded Owen’s experiment in southern 
Indiana almost a success and which has guaranteed a certain measure 
of perpetuity to limited programs of the kind, or the military power of 
the state as has been the case in Russia, may enforce a certain degree 
of communism; but voluntary association without some overhead drive 
of this kind will never do it. Robert Owen’s fatuity at this point is 
one of the striking things about his personality. In spite of failures 
and discouragements he apparently held to at least a measure of his 
original confidence in voluntary communism almost, if not entirely, 
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down to the close of his earthly career. He was over eighty-six years 
of age when he was stricken with mortal illness while delivering an 
address on the favorite hobby of a lifetime. There are indications, 
however, that his faith in the rapid realization of his cooperative pro- 
gram had largely faded during the closing decades of his life. 


Robert Owen’s communism was largely derived from the philoso- 
phic background of his life. His materialistic determinism, his op- 
position to orthodox religion, his sympathetic and altruistic disposition 
and his practical experience with the laboring classes of his time, both 
as employer and employee, combined to produce an extraordinary en- 
thusiasm for what he conceived to be a more humane program for the 
masses of mankind. His substitution of the idea of cooperation for 
competition is at least as old as Christianity, although Owen himself 
would not admit this to be the case. He seems to have been at pains 
to dissociate his altruism from anything pertaining to Jesus of Nazar- 
eth. Nevertheless, as many of his associates remarked, there was not 
a little of the agape in many of Owen’s ideas. He inveighed against 
selfishness as the supreme sin and always insisted that a truly rational 
being must be inherently altruistic. This was the position of William 
Godwin, the father of Mary Shelley, whose theories undoubtedly had 
great weight with Owen. More careful analysis makes it highly im- 
probable, and few present-day thinkers would give it consideration. 
Pure reason alone is not enough to guarantee fundamental morality, 
although it no doubt has an important part in the process. Real altru- 
ism must be buttressed by something deeper than intellectual reflection 
if it is to stir men to action. Mr. Owen himself was a product of Chris- 
tian civilization and owed far more to this fact than he was ever quite 
willing to admit. This too, in spite of his own constantly reiterated 
theory that every individual is the fruitage of his specific environment. 
Owen was convinced that it is only necessary to show people that a ba- 
sicly unselfish life is the only way to secure happiness in order to induce 
them to give up egoistic competition. This was an exceedingly naive 
impression, as his later experience fully proved. Human beings can 
be made unselfish but not by oral debate or as the result of a lyceum 
lecture. At best the procedure is slow and discouraging and with the 
kind of dynamic upon which Robert Owen relied, it is utterly impossible. 

During February, 1825, it is recorded that Robert Owen delivered 
a series of addresses before the congress of the United States in Wash- 
ington, D. C., upon the subject of the new cooperative program which 
he expected to become universal in a few years. - These were the good 
old days when the house of representatives and the senate had so little 
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to occupy their time that they were glad to meet in joint session to listen 
to any distinguished speaker who put in his appearance at Washington. 
The speeches of Owen were given wide publicity in the public press and 
attracted a great deal of attention, especially as it was understood that 
the program outlined in theory by the Welsh philanthropist was soon to 
be put in practical operation in southern Indiana. There is an old en- 
graving which gives a kind of blueprint of the great cooperative house 
that was to become the home of a typical Owenite colony. It does not 
appear that anything of this sort was actually attempted at New Har- 
mony, but literature of this kind stirred the imagination of the people 
to enthusiasm for the project. One of the few things about the Owen 
system, if it may be styled such, was its general vagueness. The author 
was sure that private property is an evil, that cooperation rather than 
competition should be the law of economic life, that distribution and 
production should be measured by human needs rather than by indi- 
vidual profit, and that these ideals were easily capable of practical reali- 
zation. He had met with some degree of success in partially realizing 
them at New Lanark, but he admitted his triumph was only partial and 
that the precise methods employed in this manufacturing plant might 
not be of universal application. Generally speaking, he appears to have 
believed that any fair sized group of people could get together, organize 
a cooperative program of some kind, agricultural, manufacturing or 
whatnot, eliminate private property and then proceed immediately to 
the millenium. This term is, of course, figurative since Owen did not 
believe in the New Testament. In all the writings of Robert Owen 
which we have been able to read we have never discovered a clear-cut 
plan for the organization and direction of these cooperative enterprises. 
Presumably they were to elect their own officers, draft their own con- 
stitution and work out their own salvation. At New Harmony the 
plan adopted was to enroll the advocates of the new order in a prelimin- 
ary society, where they were to be educated as to the significance and 
value of the cooperative ideal, and when they had reached the requisite 
degree of understanding and had become sufficiently acquainted with 
each other, they were to be permitted to go forth and organize their own 
independent groups. Mr. Owen expended, as we have seen, almost all 
of his private fortune in the purchase of land, farming implements, 
manu facturing tools and other articles necessary for successfully initiat- 
ing these miniature cooperative commonwealths. Eight of them were 
actually organized near New Lanark, and there were two others in the 
town itself, so that at the hight of the experiment there were ten co- 
operatives at least attempting to get under way. The utmost span of 
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life which any one of these voluntary associations achieved appears to 
have been less than five years. Without exception, they all broke up 
and the members returned to the competitive system and the ownership 
of private property without any great expenditure of time. Whether 
any of these primitive idealists retained their faith in the cooperative 
commonwealth, as did their founder, in spite of their practical experi- 
ences with it, remains subject to doubt. There is certainly not much 
surviving literature upon the subject. The general consensus of opinion 
appears to have been that voluntary organizations of the kind simply 
will not work. Mr. Owen, when he spoke before the congress, was so 
sure that they would work that he prophesied all American enterprises 
of productive character would be conducted in this way within a decade. 
At the most, he was willing to concede that there might be ten per cent 
of the people who would prefer to retain private property and the com- 
petitive system. His disillusionment as the result of the New Harmony 
failure must have been extreme, but it did not shake his confidence in 
the ultimate validity of his theory. He went back to England to live 
for many years on his scanty pension of $1,500 and to become the leader 
of the British proletariat groups. He frequently made trips to America, 
and during these visits he came in touch with many of our well known 
thinkers, such as Hosea Ballou and Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
opinion of these two individuals with regard to Owen is cited in Lock- 
wood’s history of the New Harmony movement and may well be re- 
produced here. Ballou characterized Owen after the following fashion: 


Robert Owen is a remarkable character. In years, nearly seventy- 
five; in knowledge and experience, super-abundant; in benevolence of 
heart, transcendental; in honesty, without disguise; in philanthropy, 
unlimited ; in religion, a skeptic; in theology, a Pantheist ; in metaphy- 
sics, a necessarian circumstantialist ; in morals, a universal executionist ; 
in general conduct, a philosophic non-resistant; in socialism, a com- 
munist ; in hope, a terrestrial elysianist ; in practical business, a metho- 
dist ; in deportment, an unequivocal gentleman. . . . Mr. Owen has vast 
schemes to develop, and vast hopes of speedy success in establishing a 
great model of the new social state, which will quite instantaneously, as 
he thinks, bring the human race into a terrestrial paradise. He in- 
sists on obtaining a million of dollars to be expended in lands, buildings, 
machinery, conveniences, and beautifications for his model community. 
He flatters himself he shall be able, by some means, to induce capitalists, 
or perhaps Congress, to furnish the capital for this object. We were 
frankly obliged to shake an incredulous head and tell him how ground- 
less, in our judgment, such splendid anticipations must prove. He took 
it in good part, and declared his confidence unshaken and his hopes 
undiscourageable by any man’s belief. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson, who, along with Thoreau, Alcott and 
others, had done some experimenting of his own at Brook Farm, was 
intrigued by the personality and sincerity of Robert Owen. Nothing 
more antithetic than the ideas expressed in Emerson’s essay “Self Re- 
liance,” and Robert Owen’s cooperative commonwealth can be imagined. 
Nevertheless, Emerson had this to say about Owen, as Lockwood tells 
the story: 


Robert Owen of New Lanark, came hither from England in 1845 
to read lectures or hold conversations wherever he could find listeners— 
the most amiable, sanguine, and candid of men. He had not the least 
doubt that he had hit on the plan of right and perfect socialism, or that 
mankind would adopt it. He was then seventy years old, and being 
asked, ““Well, Mr. Owen, who is your disciple: how many men are 
there possessed of your views who will remain after you are gone to 
put them in practise?” replied, ““Not one.” Robert Owen knew Fourier 
in his old age. He said that Fourier learned of him all the truth that he 
had. The rest of his system was imagination and the imagination of a 
visionary. Owen made the best impression by his rare benevolence. 
His love of men made us forget his “three errors.’’ His charitable 
construction of men and their actions was invariable. He was the 
better Christian in his controversies with Christians. 


And truly I honor the generous ideas of the socialists, the magni- 
ficence of their theories, and the enthusiasm with which they have been 
urged. They appeared inspired men of their time. Mr. Owen preached 
his doctrine of labor and reward with the fidelity and devotion of a 
saint in the slow ears of his generation. 


There were two major reasons aside from their inherent unwork- 
ability which caused the New Harmony cooperatives to fold up with 
extraordinary rapidity. The first was the opposition to religion, and 
especially to Christianity, which Robert Owen constantly expressed and 
which very few of his adherents on other grounds fully shared. As a 
consequence, when discouragements arose in the group there was almost 
sure to be the feeling on the part of at least a certain number that the 
divine sanction was lacking, and that there was no chance for success 
on that account. After all, most pioneers of that period were incurably 
religious in one way or another, and even those who had no formal 
faith were not disposed to adopt the forthright atheism which came out 
of New Lanark. A second consideration was the primitive state of 
transportation, production and commerce during this early period. Even 
under the most favorable conditions and with the spur of private enter- 
prise, it was an uphill undertaking to develop progressive and successful 
institutions on the banks of the Ohio during the third decade of the 
nineteenth century. Given plenty of capital, skillful management and 
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a rather unusual supply of the right kind of labor and a certain degree of 
achievement it might have been possible. Even with these unusual con- 
ditions, however, there was no certainty of success. That Robert 
Owen’s fragile castles in the air collapsed almost overnight was only 
what any reasonable analysis of the situation would have foreshadowed. 
It was fortunate for the American public that the Campbell-Owen de- 
bate of 1829 brought into full relief not only the weakness of Owen's 
religious views, but also of his social and economic heresies. Although 
there were other communistic experiments undertaken later in this coun- 
try, there can be no question that the widespread circulation of Mr. 
Campbell’s refutation of Robert Owen’s social and economic heresies as 
well as his religious views did much to stem the tide against radicalism. 
Democracy as we know it today in America owes much to this stalwart 
defender of its basic principles against the persuasive personality of a 
misguided enthusiast. The Campbell-Owen debate of 1829 may yet be 
recognized as one of the most important turning points in the progress 
of the American commonwealth. 
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DREAM OF ROBERT OWEN TO FOUND A UTOPIA STILL 
MARKS NEW HARMONY 


By 
ARTHUR M. Evans 


(From The Chicago Record-Herald, Jan. 15, 1912) 


HE NEW HARMONY of today is a delightful blend of the past 

and present. The city takes an intense pride in its ancient glories, 

and with reverence it has preserved a great number of the land- 
marks of its early history. The village is in Posy County, fifty miles 
above the mouth of the Wabash River, just sequestered enough from 
the march of modern industrialism to preserve almost intact the phy- 
sical aspect of the village as it stood in the days of the Rappites, the 
Owenites and the great scientists. 

Every school child in the town, knows the history of New Har- 
mony; the drug store clerk who sells the picture postal cards exudes 
historical data as he makes change, reeling off dates; inscriptions and 


other interesting detail like a professor lecturing in a university, while 
even the hackman descants with great volubility upon the former great 
days of the village as he points out objects of interest with his whip. 
The drive from the railway station lands one at “The Tavern,” which 
was originally one of the Rappite boarding houses. A short distance 
away is the opera-house, fashioned out of another Harmonist boarding- 
house. 


A curious old Rappite sundial is still on the end wall of a third 
old dormitory. In this building during Owenite days Mme. Fretageot 
taught the first kindergarten classes in America. A great grandson of 
Mme. Fretageot now conducts a coal office and general store in the 
building. Across the street is a fine cottage, originally the home of 
George Rapp. On the lawn a tumulus surmounted by a monument 
marks the sepulcher of Thomas Say, known as “the father of American 
zoology.” Back of the house is the old Rappite fort with its iron-barred 
windows, while in the next street is part of the old church of the Rap- 
pites, now used as a schoolhouse. 

After the departure of the Harmonists the church went through 
as many changes as the village itself. At one time parts of it were used 
as a ballroom and a theater, and once a portion was used by a pork-pack- 
ing concern. The Rappites sent a member back to New Harmony from 
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Economy, Pa., in 1874 to purchase the old church. He tore down all 
but one wing and used the brick in building a wall around the old 
Rappite cemetery, where, in conformity with a custom of the society, 
the dead repose without a single headstone or monument. It is said 
that at Economy the body of George Rapp lies in an unidentified grave. 
What remains of the church is used as a schoolhouse. Above the door- 
way is a piece of stone carving bearing the date 1822 and the emblem of 
the community, “The Rose of Sharon.”” There is a scriptural reference 
to Micah iv, 8. In the Lutheran version this reads, “Unto thee shall 
come the golden rose, the first dominion.” 

Through Robert Owen, who bought out the Rappites in 1825 and 
led his own colony here to try out his social theories, New Harmony 
was brought into touch with the great labor and industrial reforms in 
England. Owen was a wealthy cotton manufacturer, a reformer and 
philanthropist who had a career of great interest even before he started 
his social experiment at New Harmony. He was a Welshman, born 
at Newton, Montgomeryshire, in 1771, and he was an unusual type of 
self-made man. At 10 years Owen was a draper’s apprentice in Lon- 
don: at 20 he was part owner of a Manchester cotton mill employing 
500 hands, and at 30 he was in charge of the extensive cotton mills at 
New Lanark, Scotland, and had started his career as a philanthropist. 
In those days the present industrial era was not many decades old and 
the factory system of England was filled with evils and abuses. At 
New Lanark Owen stopped the employment of young children in the 
mills, established pleasure resorts for employes, created insurance 
funds for sickness and old age. He wiped out the credit, system and 
started a store in which employes were given goods at cost. He like- 
wise established an efficiency record for workmen that was a basis for 
promotion and salary increases. 

Owen established at New Lanark the first infant schools and pro- 
hibited corporal punishment in the higher school. The community was 
visited by the most prominent men of Europe and the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, afterward Emperor of Russia, offered Owen large sums to 
remove the colony to Russia. When called before a committee of par- 
liament in 1817 to testify concerning the causes of poverty and the best 
remedy, he outlined the plan of a cooperative village. From this time 
his constant dream was to found a Utopia. This ambition found ex- 
pression in the purchase from the Rappites by Owen of the village of 
Harmony as a site for his experiment. 

Tremendous interest was displayed in this undertaking by almost 
the entire civilized world, for Owen by this time had become an inter- 
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national celebrity. In 1825 the philanthropist delivered two addresses 
in the hall of representatives at Washington before two distinguished 
audiences that included almost the entire membership of Congress, the 
justices of the Supreme Court, the President and his cabinet and scores 
of other notables. Owen exhibited a model of the buildings he ex- 
pected to erect and followed up his address by issuing an invitation 
throwing membership in the colony open to the “industrial and well 
disposed of all nations.” 


The start of the society was auspicious, but the finish came within 
two years. Mr. Owen gathered about him scientists like William Mac- 
lure, president of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 
Maclure was a Scotchman, born in Ayr in 1763, who had come to 
America at the age of 33 with the ambition of making a geological 
survey of the United States. He pursued this purpose with such great 
zeal that upon the publication of the results of his work in 1809 he 
became known as “the father of American geology.’’ Maclure was 
also a great educator. He had visited Pestalozzi’s school in Switzer- 
land; he had founded an agricultural college in Spain and he was one 
of the earliest advocates of industrial education. He was one of the 
greatest among the group of scientists that made New Harmony famous. 


Large numbers of people flocked to the village in the spring of 
1825. While the leaders were persons of great strength of character, 
the community also contained numerous cranks with hobbies. Hundreds 
had joined for no higher purpose than to get an easy living without 
labor. Most of those in the colony were free thinkers, to whom Robert 
Owen’s unorthodox views on religion appealed favorably. Owen 
founded a “preliminary society,’ and left for Scotland on a business 
trip. Upon his departure the community fell upon hard days, due to 
the idolence and intemperance of some of the members, and when Owen 
returned in January, 1826, with his “boatload of knowledge,” as the 
vessel that transported the scientific recruits was termed, he was greeted 
with extravagant rejoicing. 

The permanent community was at once formed, the chief of its 
principles being equality of rights uninfluenced by sex or conditions, 
equality of duties, cooperative union in business and amusements, com- 
munity of property, freedom of speech and action, acquisition of 
knowledge. 

All the adult members of the colony composed the lawmaking as- 
sembly, and the community was divided into six departments, each of 
which was subdivided into occupations. Children when 2 years of age 
were to be taken from their parents and placed under trained educators ; 
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all members of the community were to be granted equal privileges and 
advantages. 

Within a year disagreements arose and two side-colonies, Feiba 
Pevell and Macluria were started. Peace was restored, and the village 
grew so rapidly that nearly a dozen branch communities were opened. 
In May, 1827, however, affairs had reached such a shape that Mr. Owen 
delivered a farewell address to the citizens of New Harmony and 
abandoned the experiment. As to the causes of the failure, Robert Dale 
Owen, son of the founder, in writing of the most powerful factor that 
accomplished the obliteration of the Owenite “community of equality,” 
said : 

“All cooperative schemes which provide equal remuneration to the 
skilled and industrious and the ignorant and the idle must work their 
own downfall, for by this unjust plan of remuneration they must of 
necessity eliminate the valuable members, who find their services reaped 
by the indigent, and retain only the improvident, unskilled and vicious 
members.” 

Robert Owen went back to England and projected a plan for the 
establishment of a communistic commonwealth in Mexico, but it fell 
through. 

Occasionally he came back to New Harmony. In 182g Owen 
started his campaign for cooperation in England. Out of the ‘equitable 
exchanges” for labor and commerce, which he started without success, 
was developed the labor cooperative system of Great Britain. Robert 
Owen wrote his “New Moral World” in 1835, and from that period 
until his death in 1858 he was an advocate of socialism. Throughout 
his life he labored as an unselfish social reformer and spent his entire 
fortune in the furtherance of his schemes. 
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PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
By 
W. T. Harris, Pu. D. 


(Introduction, “The New Harmony Movement,” by G. B. Lockwood) 


HAT IS called in this book the “New Harmony Movement” 

forms a noteworthy practical lesson in sociology—in that 

part of sociology which treats of the ISMS of that import- 
ant science. 

In the institutions of civilization we count four cardinal types—the 
family, civil society with its division of labor, the state, the church. 
The two extremes—the family and the church—give us, on the one 
hand, the first departure from the individual with his narrow ex- 
perience, and on the other the arrival at the highest reenforcement by 
the race or the social whole. The family, although nearest to the un- 
assisted individual, does not for that very reason permit much develop- 
ment of individuality. Its principle is obedience to elders, and espe- 
cially to parents and naturally constituted guides. A high degree of 
self-activity and independence is not found possible in this institution, 
because blind obedience is irrational. 

As compared with the family, civil society with its division of 
labor gives greater opportunity for the development of individuality. 
The individual through his vocation contributes something to supply 
the wants of his community. He makes some article or performs some 
function that is useful to the social whole, and thereby lays his com- 
munity under obligation to him and gets recognition for his service. 
He has proved himself essential to the society in which he lives, and 
society hastens to set before him, for the supply of his own particular 
needs, the aggregate production of all the units of society. It does this 
through and by means of the market wherein his own product is 
measured with the products of others, and he gets a quid pro quo. 

In civil society, therefore, the individual manifests his differences 
and idiosyncrasies, and gets them recognized and approved by the whole 
community. And, on the other hand, he gets his needs and wants, his 
defects and peculiarities, supplemented and provided for by his fellow 
men. Their capacities and idosyncrasies make up for his deficiencies, 
just as he makes up for their deficiencies to the extent of his own real 
power. Hence society seems to be, in one respect, a larger individual, 
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an institutional person; more perfect than the particular individual 
because it contains all the strengths united into one great social strength, 
the defects and weaknesses eliminated by mutual compensation. 

The state is the individuality of this greater human self which 
comes to exist through the division of labor and the process of com- 
pensation. It subordinates the individual to the social will. And it 
does this not only in respect to the property and belongings of the in- 
dividual, but in reference to his liberty and his very life itself. It uses 
the individual and his property to protect the life and property of the 
whole, but by this negative process it secures the positive result of the 
protection of life and liberty to all its citizens. The individual is re- 
enforced by the strength of his whole nation, and thus achieves an in- 
dividuality altogether transcendent as compared to that which he real- 
ized in the family, or even in his industrial vocation. We are ascending 
a ladder toward emancipation from natural limits, and toward achieve- 
ment of a colossal individuality—family, industrial vocation, citizenship 
in a nation. 

There is one step of higher emancipation. The three institutions 
just considered are worldly. The church is the other-worldly institution 
which has for its object emancipation from the thraldom of space and 
time by revealing to man his origin and his final purpose in the divine 
order of the universe. Man as a moral being belongs to an other- 
worldly realm. In the church he celebrates his discoveries of the divine 
order, and founds upon them a higher emancipation from the short- 
comings and imperfections, the restraints and limitations, of mere 
nature. 

These are the four rounds in the ladder of civilization. The mere 
individual outside of these four institutions of civilization exists in a 
state of rudimental freedom. A state of Robinson Crusoe isolation is 
the lowest order of rational life. Crusoe finds himself dependent on 
the products of nature for his food, clothing, and shelter, but is without 
organized means for the subjugation of nature. Hence he lives from 
hand to mouth and subject to all the vicissitudes that visit his habitat 
in and out of season. He exists also in a state of war, not only against 
natural forces but of one savage man against other savage men. Pro- 
gress out of these evil conditions will demand social organization 
through the four institutions which we have been considering. These 
will emancipate his individuality and bring him beyond the stage of 
animal likes and dislikes to the stage in which is revealed to him deeper 
and deepest ideas of reason and higher and highest attainments of free- 
dom and achievement. 
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By these institutions he will get command not only of bread for his 
body, but of high positions of influence and power among his fellow 
men; above this, he will attain insights into the science of nature and 
into the structure of the moral order of society ; the gradual unfoldment 
of human nature in the history of civilizations; insights into the arts 
and literature of the most gifted peoples. Reading all things in the 
light of the highest principles, he will receive what is better than bread, 
or than dominion over nature and man, or than insights into special 
realms of truth. Emerson, in his poem The Days, celebrates the gifts 
which the days bring to man: 


“To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all.” 


Emerson has indicated in his poem progressive steps of emancipa- 
tion of individuality. Bread gives freedom for the wants of the body; 
kingdoms the sway over our environment of nature and human society 
—wealth and high station; stars the several insights and skills which 
give us a deeper self-knowledge and the artistic power needed for the 
poet and the sage ; and “the sky that holds them all’ is the religious view 
or philosophic view of the divine which is presupposed by all these gifts. 

It happens that partial insights into the good and the evil of insti- 
tutions create sects of reformers who seek to eradicate one institution 
by another. They would substitute civil society for the family and for 
the state. Communism or socialism undertakes to do this, and the fail- 
ure of this view of the world is illustrated in a great variety of phases 
in the history of New Harmony, both in the experiment of the Rappites 
and in the longer and fuller experiment of Robert Owen and his 
successors. 


The Rappites, as pointed out by the author of this history, were 
religious communists. Rapp himself was prophet, priest, and king. As 
is usual in this kind of communism, one prophet excludes all other 
prophets. He prevents his disciples from growing into prophets, or, 
indeed, from undertaking any original thinking or planning. Original- 
ity, if encouraged, would soon destroy the community. Morris Birk- 
beck is quoted as saying: “Strangers visit their establishment and 
retire from it full of admiration; but a slavish acquiescence, under a 
disgusting superstition, is so remarkable an ingredient in their character 
that it checks all desire of imitation.” 


With Rapp’s community, the ideal disciple was an obedient slave. 
Governed by a man who understood business, like Frederick Rapp, labor 
could be well organized and the earnings could be accumulated in the 
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strong chest of the prophet and king. But in this case, the institution 
which we have called civil society does not get established in such a way 
as to develop individual freedom. The Roman idea of property emanci- 
pates the individual from the patriarchal ties of the family and develops 
individual initiative, but New Harmony suppressed the individual initia- 
tive and secured obedience to the priest and king. 

Thus the church admitted civil society only in its serfdom, and not 
in its freedom. But the church, in this experiment, abolishes not only 
civil society in its aspect of individual service, substituting the family 
principle of patriarchal rule, but in turn it abolishes the family outright 
by introducing the principle of celibacy. And by this it saws off the 
limb on which the whole community depends. Moreover, such a com- 
munity is incompatible with the state except in its most rudimentary 
form of the tribe. No neighboring town or county could trust the New 
Harmony citizens in a political election because they were puppets 
moved by a king inspired by other-wordly interests and firmly keeping 
aloof from the interests of the county and the State of Indiana and the 
nation. There was in store for this community, when the Indiana Ter- 
ritory shouid become populous, an exterminating persecution at the 
hands of a mob like that which drove Mormonism out of Nauvoo in 
later years. Its return to Pennsylvania anticipated the catastrophe. Re- 
ligious communism attacks family, civil society, and state in the de- 
veloped form which these institutions take on in modern civilization. 

The second form of community, that of Mr. Owen, which came 
to be established at New Harmony, was in some respects the opposite 
of the religious community that had preceded it. It established itself 
in the name of a civil society more or less opposed to the family, more 
or less opposed to the state, and, above all, opposed to the church. The 
strict regulations penetrating to the private life of the Owenite com- 
munist remind us of the Rappite community of the prophet and priest, 
and so also does the control of labor by a one-man power and the cover- 
ing of all production into the common storehouses, and in this it con- 
tradicted the ideal of the civil community, smothered individual initia- 
tive and arrested the training of the population into civil freedom. 
Owen might desire to have original initiative develop in the individuals 
of his community. And his establishment of common-school education 
shows that he was almost entirely unconscious of the meaning of the 
division of labor as a function of the institution of civil society. He 
seemed to think that not only could the laborer forswear self-activity 
in planning as well as executing, but even could be aroused by school 
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education without the danger of feeling the absolute need for the exer- 
cis of original initiative in his trade and vocation. 


Involved in this contradiction, his communistic experiment could 
not flourish, and did not flourish. The religious community, after the 
death of its prophet, gradually changed into a civil community. 

The lesson forced on us by these two experiments is the necessity 
for each of the four institutions, and the limitations of each through 
the other. If, in the name of one of these institutions, an attempt is 
made to suppress another institution, the attempt destroys the whole 
experiment. For each institution, in order to be complete, demands the 
creation of the other institutions in their full development. If the 
dominant institution endeavors to create for itself the other institutions, 
it dwarfs them or mutilates them. 

The lack of a religious faith in the Owen experiment made im- 
possible on the part of the other citizens of Indiana the cooperation 
necessary for an influential citizenship in the State. The outside citi- 
zens could never forecast what practical cooperation in their policy 
might be secured from the Owen community. Hence they suspected 
ever the best measures proposed by Robert Dale Owen in the constitu- 
tional convention and in the legislature. They were afraid that his 
well-known opinions regarding the church concealed some Latin mis- 
chief which would come out as an injury to the commonwealth sooner 
or later if adopted, and hence arose some of the opposition against the 
legislation which he proposed in behalf of so good a cause as that of 
public free schools. 

Public free schools have a tendency to develop the power of the 
boys and girls in the line of original initiative. The school enables them 
to see not only things as they are, but to compare them with the scien- 
tific and historical ideals of what they ought to be. They can see pos- 
sibilities of the manufacture of useful machinery in beds of ore and 
forests of timber; they can see possibility of mills for textile manufac- 
ture or for manufacture of hardware in the waterfalls of their rivers. 
Armed with science, the mind is able to make mechanic inventions. All 
classes of citizens gain in directive power by means of the studies of 
the school. But the citizens of Indiana looked upon the experiment of 
communism at New Harmony as in the direction of suppressing indivi- 
vidual initiative and the substitution of a one-man power for independ- 
ent ownership of real estate and personal property, and for independent 
freedom of choice. 

If Robert Dale Owen had described the true effects of school edu- 
cation in the line of freedom of property and independent initiative, he 
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would have recommended his scheme for free public schools more ef- 
fectively than he was able to do as the representative of a communistic 
experiment, for his communism preached a silent lesson in contradiction 
to his plea for free schools. And his opposition to the churches estab- 
lished in several towns and villages of Indiana aroused that deepest 
and most bitter of all opposition, the opposition founded on divergence 
of theological views, divergence as to the fundamental view which one 
takes of the meaning of the world of nature and of human destiny. This 
hostility of the people of Indiana to measures which were really greatly 
for the benefit of the whole State is a very interesting feature in this 
history, and it is very clearly pointed out by the author in this book. 

The work of Maclure in the school at New Harmony, and after- 
ward as publicist, deserves study on its own account. He brought in- 
dustrial instruction into his school, and laid so much stress on the 
mechanical features of education that he in a great measure neutralized 
the effect of the school on the characters of his pupils, for he more or 
less turned off the minds of his pupils from those studies which give 
original initiative, and turned them in the direction of matters of skill 
and routine practise. In these days of attempts in the direction of 
manual training and other industrial education, the experiment of 
Maclure and its results on the people of New Harmony deserve the 
most careful consideration. How much directive power came from his 
instruction in the way of industrial preparation? How much directive 
power in the way of enabling his pupils to understand and cooperate 
with their fellow men in other parts of Indiana and the United States 
in later life? 

I am greatly impressed with the value of this work as a study for 
teachers everywhere, and would commend its careful study especially to 
the great storm-centers of social agitation, such as the cities of Chicago, 
Boston, and San Francisco, for example. 
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BRUNNER AND INFANT BAPTISM 
By 


Tuomas W. PHILLIPs, JR. 


OMMENTING upon certain excerpts from Dr. Brunner’s Upsala 
lectures which were published in The Christian Evangelist, Mr. 
Phillips wrote the letter which follows. On account of the limited 

space for such communications available in the columns of The Christian 

Evangelist, the letter is published in this issue of SHANE. We are sure 

that our readers will enjoy the author’s incisive criticisms of many cur- 

rent church practices : 


I was very much interested in your article “Courageous Man”’ in 
the November 3, 1943, issue of The Christian Evangelist. You quote 
Professor Emil Brunner of Zurich, theoretically a pedobaptist and an 
eminent authority in the Reformed Church. 

Professor Brunner mildly expressed my thoughts when he said 
in his final lecture before the University of Upsala, Sweden: 


The contemporary practice of infant baptism can hardly 
be regarded as being anything short of scandalous. 


About fifteen years ago an item appeared in a Pittsburgh paper 
telling about a mother with her desperately sick infant in her arms, 
rushing along the streets seeking—a doctor? No. A Christian Scient- 
ist healer? No. But a preacher or priest to sprinkle it, and thus save 
it from impending hell fire, and deny to innumerable little devils a 
fiendish delight of torturing it continually through countless eons! 

During the next few days I scanned the Pittsburgh papers to see 
whether there might be someone among the many pedobaptists, who 
might enjoy the reputation for light and learning, and who might pride 
himself upon the possession of at least a modicum of human sympathy, 
who would publish in the secular press words of comfort to thousands 
of mothers, like this one, who are or may be tormented by ancient and 
medieval superstitions, conceived long ago by inhuman theological 
monsters, and which are permitted to continue in our day for ulterior 
purposes. 

After the lapse of a few days, without the appearance of a state- 
ment, such as I hoped would and thought should appear, | took it upon 
myself to write to one of the prominent pedobaptist ministers in Pitts- 
burgh. I probably wrote him at considerable length. A point I made 
then and wish now to repeat, is that there was only one of two logical 
reasons for his silence in the face of widespread and deep-seated super- 
stition, as exemplified in this particular case: (1) he believed that it 
is necessary for infants to be sprinkled for their future happiness, or 
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(2) he believed that the end justifies the means. That, in short, the 
welfare of the church as a corporation, as well as the edification of the 
individual as a spiritual entity, even in these latter days, is benefited by 
unreasonable and unjustified superstitious fear, which fear may and 
often does become pernicious. 

Spokesmen for the churches, their doctrines and their practices, 
have no moral right to ignore an incident of this kind because perhaps 
such fears could not find lodging with one possessing an educated, logi- 
cal brain. Whether due to ignorance, direct religious teaching or to 
conclusions readily drawn therefrom, it is possible, yes it is more than 
possible, it is probable, that far more than half of all mothers in “Chris- 
tian lands,” placed in a similar position to this mother living in one of 
the congested districts in Pittsburgh, would experience similar throes 
of overwhelming anguish. 

The discarding and denouncing of every doctrine and practice that 
so much as suggests “infant damnation” is long overdue by all Chris- 
tians—Protestant, Roman, Greek. 

There is no justification for any individual or organization, under 
any circumstance, at any time, in any place, or for any purpose, to 
increase the mental suffering, at the time of death or impending death, 
by positively promoting an unwarranted fear, or negatively by failing 
to mitigate mental suffering through explaining that there cannot be the 
slightest basis for such a fanatical fear as “infant damnation,” and, 
therefore, any “neglect’”’ on the part of a mother having her babe 
sprinkled could not have the slightest bearing on its future state. 

In 1866, my father happened to be sitting in the lobby of a hotel 
in Philadelphia. A stranger sitting next to him had just read the notice 
of Alexander Campbell’s death. Turning to my father he said: “Alex- 
ander Campbell was the first man since the days of the apostles who 
tried to reconcile Christianity with common sense.” | 


T. W. PHILLIPs, Jr. 
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THE MAKING OF A SPIRITUALIST 
By 


ARTHUR HowMEs, Pu. D. 
INTRODUCTORY 


ARS, widespread and prolonged, bitter with hatreds and 
furrowed with anguish, have always produced waves of 
hysteria which have frequently broken out in some form of 
spiritism. Not only has a little peasant girl, Jeanne d’Arc, seen visions, 
but the first Christian emperor of Rome, Constantine, beheld in the 
sky the command “In hoc signo vinces”; and overtaxed soldiers in 
multitudes have trembled at the heavens crowded with galloping horse- 
men, riding on the night-winds, portending great victories or defeats. 
Their friends and relatives at home, anguished beyond endurance by 
loved ones lost, have turned to stouter assurances of a life hereafter 
than those offered by orthodox faiths. This is one of the war com- 
plexes that the church should consider and prepare for. It should seek 
to guide this new-found interest of many in immortality, and to turn 
whatever good there is in it into safe and sane channels, salubrious for 
the mental and moral welfare of people. It is with this thought in mind 
that we offer here some comments on two interesting books published 
two generations ago, not only because of the sane and serviceable life 
of their author, but also because in spiritualism and its methods of 
offering a more cogent and direct support to faith in a life hereafter, 
he thought he saw a strong ally and genuine aid to the Christian religion. 
In 1860 a remarkable book written by Robert Dale Owen was 
published under the caption ‘‘Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 
World.” In 1871 it was followed by another volume by the same 
author entitled “The Debatable Land between this World and the 
Next,” covering much of the same ground as the first, and both devoted 
to the elucidation and propagation of spiritualism. Both are still in- 
teresting for their consideration of universal problems in science, re- 
ligion, theology and philosophy, and for. their earnest support of 
Christianity; and both have an added interest for Disciples of Christ 
because their author was the son of the noted infidel, Robert Owen, 
famous for his philanthropic enterprises both in his birthplace, Wales, 
and in New Harmony, Indiana, and who debated with Alexander 
Campbell on religion at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1828. 
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With him at New Harmony at that time, was his oldest son, Robert 
Dale Owen, who wrote much, edited a paper, was twice elected to the 
state legislature of Indiana, to congress 1844-47, and was United States 
minister to Naples, Italy, 1853-58, where he was converted—like his 
father in his old age—to spiritualism. That father and son, one an 
open opponent of religion from his youth, and the other reared in an 
atmosphere inimical to Christianity, should both espouse what appears 
to many thoughtful people to be both now and then a bewildering and 
profitless, if not injurious, conglomeration of superstition, commercial- 
ism, fraud and delusion, is a conversion worthy of study. 

Concerning the author’s sincere piety and purpose to help religion, 
we can entertain no doubt. His purpose to aid the Christian religion 
is thus expressed in the preface of his second book: “In the following 
pages I seek to show that religion, such as Christ taught, though sure to 
prevail in the end, is yet, for the time, hard pressed—on the one hand, 
by hosts enlisted under the banner of Infallibility, and on the other by 
vigorous pioneers of Science; and in this strait experimental evidence 
of the existence of modern spiritual phenomena, if it can be had, would 
assist her beyond measure.’’ (Debatable Land, p. ix) He sincerely 
believed that Christianity, both pre- and post-Reformation types, were, 
because they insisted upon infallible authorities, papal and _ biblical, 
threatened with eclipse if not extinction, and nothing but a resort to 
the scientific method to solve religious problems could save the church. 

In this belief he was a forerunner of that modernism so soon to 
rise within the Roman Church, to be expurgated therefrom by a papal 
bull, and thence to spread to other denominations. In this single aspect 
Owen was a modernist; but his particular method of seeking facts in 
psychic phenomena was not followed by later modernists. It is this 
earnest purpose and the then novel method, that both together give en- 
during value to much of his work, as they maintained in him a balanced 
judgment, a praiseworthy candor, and a constant appreciation of the 
harm done by extravagant and bizarre promises of commercialized 
mediums. 


WHat Is SPIRITUALISM ? 


How could a man so intelligent, well-educated, widely traveled, 
worldly wise and nourished in a home where the atmosphere was hos- 
tile to religion, finally embrace a form of mysticism held by many to 
be fradulent at worst, and trivial at best? The answer lies in the very 
loose way of using the word spiritualism. First, in its widest sense, a 
spiritualist is a philosopher who believes that all that exists is spirit, one 
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who is a panpsychist—like some of the ancient Greeks, or Leibnitz, 
Lotze and the late James Ward. Such men are often called spiritists. 
Secondly, in a somewhat more restricted sense, a spiritualist is one who 
believes in opposition to materialistic monists, that spirits do exist, 
especially in relation to human bodies on earth, a doctrine almost uni- 
versally diffused among mankind and coming down from the dim- 
mest recesses of prehistoric sources’, and is today the bed-rock founda- 
tion of nearly all of the great world-religions, especially Christianity. 
Thirdly, in a still more restricted sense, a spiritualist is one who believes 
in that body of more or less organized knowledge and practice, con- 
sisting of descriptions and ways derived from revelation, observation, 
experiment and reflection, and used by human spirits still alive, to 
communicate with departed spirits. 

The present-day spiritualistic movement’, originating in America 
with the Fox sisters, and by some elevated into a religion, thus rests 
upon an ancient and honorable basis, as ancient as paleolithic man, as 
old as the Cro-Magnon man worshiping in the Pyrenees caves perhaps 
twenty-five thousand years ago. Upon this foundation rises a con- 
glomerate of truth and deception, conscious or unconscious, illusions of 
sense and hallucinations of reason, with manifestations trivial and sig- 
nificant, all interwoven with commercialism, corrupted with fraud, and 
yet so insinuatingly powerful as to win many to its standard. Of its 
evils Owen was clearly sensible, and warns spiritualists of them in the 
indictment “no one, though actuated by the purest motives, can aban- 
don himself to the influences from the next world, exclusively and 
throughout a long term of years . . . without risk of serious in- 
jury . . .” and he especially advises that the “Spiritualist be on his 
guard against seeking worldly wealth and profit through spiritual re- 
vealings’’ a “sure road to delusion and disappointment.’ (Footfalls, 
pp. 177 ff.) 


Stupy OF THE Two BooxKs 


With this general view of the two strata of spiritualism—its upper 
layer of bizarre expression and its lower and solid layer of faith in 
immortal spirits—let us now turn to a more detailed study of the mak- 
ing of a spiritualist out of Owen as he has himself depicted the process, 
and given us the evidence in his two volumes. There we find the same 
mingling of two streams—one clear, lucid, informing; the other turgid, 


*E. B. Taylor, Primitive Culture, ed. 1913, ch. xi, Animism. 

*Cf. Spiritualism, Enc. Brit. 11 ed., 25, pp. 705 ff., by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, a 
psychic researcher of note; Cf. A. C. Holms, Facts of Psy. Sc. & Phil., 1927, com- 

ius. 
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swirling, baffling, bewildering. Both together make up a mass so 
voluminous and so varied that in this brief essay we cannot analyze it 
minutely nor weigh it in detail. All we can do is to examine briefly 
the first or scientific part involving well known philosophic and theo- 
logic problems, and then consider the second part, giving its usual 
spiritualistic phenomena but a brief notice, and examine more fully 
the one apparently veridic case of the spinet. This rather summary 
manner of treating what many may think of as vital evidence, or real 
facts, does not reduce the value of these volumes; for we simply cull 
out the strongest and most convincing testimony from a huge conglom- 
eration of what is now well-known anecdotes of apparitions and com- 
munications. So lavish is the evidence with which his volumes are 
filled, that it is impossible to recount even the most interesting stories 
with which they are crowded. 

To those familiar with such literature there is little, if anything, 
new. Knockings, voices, apparitions, visions, phantoms, ghosts, 
haunted houses, poltergeists—like the one made famous by its dwelling 
in John Wesley’s father’s house—spirits of the dead returning to right 
wrongs, restless spirits seeking peace and quiet—the whole array an 
endless procession of ghostly and sometimes ghastly personages, all of 
whom march with solemn and often aching feet through the pages of 
his books, at that time, novel, startling, and to many convincing. To 
this present and more cynical age, skeptical about spirits in general, 
and hardened by the commonplace monotony of mystic experiences, 
much of it appears bizarre and banal, more of it is trivial and senseless, 
and almost none of it is convincing, though like the mass of an aval- 
anche, its very ponderosity and volume smother the reason and sub- 
due the critical faculty of the reader. 


COUNTERFEITS FOR THE HEREAFTER LIFE 


As these volumes themselves contain masses of evidence proving 
that people do survive bodily death, we will not at this point say much 
about the fact of a life after this for each person. To clarify somewhat 
succeeding works and to give proper weight to evidence, let us first 
eliminate from consideration some pseudo- or spurious hereafters. 

It is easy to substitute for a genuine life hereafter a pseudo-im- 
mortality under some fascinating label. One of the oldest and widest- 
diffused substitutes is the transmigration of the “‘soul’’ from body to 
body, but without any memory of past existences that would constitute 
a true life after this one. Another counterfeit is the notion of living 
in our offspring, with specially cold comfort for the childless; or that 
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other empty consolation of living forever in our works, or in the con- 
sequences of our actions, including of course, the long black train fol- 
lowing our evil deeds. Such substitutes for true living after this world 
reveal their falsity when we stop to think that as far as we are con- 
cerned, they offer us personally nothing but absolute and eternal an- 
nihilation. This life here is for us our first life because we have no 
consciousness of a previous self united with this one in self-identity. 
Another remove from a genuine life after this, is offered in a 
number of notions about living forever in some physical form. The 
first assures us of the immortality of our bodily atoms, or dust, a doc- 
trine so destitute of any comfort that we wonder how anyone by the 
most deft self-deception can extract a single grain of consolation from 
it. Even less attractive is the thought that our bodies, like Hamlet’s 


“Imperious Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.”’ 


Omar’s Rubaiyat offers the same deceptive idea in the lines 


“T saw a potter at his work today, 
Shaping with rudest hand the whirling clay, 
‘Ah, gently, brother, do not treat me thus, 
I too, was once a man,’ I heard it say.” 


Even the false imposition of an imaginary life upon senseless clay can- 
not conceal the hopelessness of such an annihilation. Surely there was 
little real comfort to Catherine Gray, the village shopkeeper, buried 
at Chester, England, under the epitaph: 


“Who knows but in a course of years, 
In some tall pitcher or brown pan, 
She in her shop may be again?” 


What if such immortality might be for all, as the poet muses, 


“Where is the dust that has not been alive? 
The spade, the plow, disturb our ancestors ; 
From human mould we reap our daily bread!” 


A thought that is almost nauseating! 

The barren of faith may repeat the incantation: “Man to dust; 
dust to grass; grass to man again; so it was since earth began,” but it 
is of no avail against the lusts of the flesh, nor contains in it any in- 
spiration to higher moral living here on earth. The pantheistic im- 
mortality so well described in T. K. Herdick’s stanzas on “Identity” 
vibrate with a poetic feeling that easily passes for the hope of hereafter, 
which in reality it denies : 
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“A rain-drop lifted to the sky, 
And blown about by all the winds am I, 


An atom in the cosmic whole, 

I know not whither I must go, 

But this alone I surely know, 

That this, the thing that men call ‘I’, 
Is one with all and cannot die.” 


If indeed it is one with all, it never lived. But the ‘I’ that hopes 
to live after bodily death, and to form that mysterious link between 
this life and that which will make that a true hereafter must now exist 
as a self-conscious spirit. All promises of immortality that annihilate 
memory or that sever this golden thread of self-identity known and 
treasured above everything else, however nobly expressed or ornately 
embellished with sentiment and rhetoric, are but shams that really 
promise nothing but utter nothingness to each of us after this life on 
earth. The rugged, wholesome, inspiring promise given by spiritual- 
ism that makes it attractive to the millions is a genuine continuance of 
this same self after the body has turned again to the dust of the desert 
whence it came. We can forgive a tortured soul like James Thomson, 
who found in life here 


“A mockery, a delusion; and my breath 
Of noble human life upon this earth 
So racks me that I sigh for senseless death.” 


He advises suicide, for if life becomes unendurable, 


“Lo, you are free to end it when you will, 
Without the fear of waking after death,” 


thus answering Hamlet’s qualms based on “Perchance to dream. Ay, 
there’s the rub!” In comparison with the Stoic’s last refuge in suicide 
so extolled by Seneca and Cato who died by their own hands, how 
tranquil is the faith of the Friend, Whittier : 


“T know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms into the air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care,”— 


the consolation of a faith in a life hereafter lived under the benignancy 
of the same loving Father who reigns here. 

Contrary to popular imagination, as Owen rightly avows, death 
does not radically change a person’s character, though it may change 
his state and living conditions. This supposition is fully supported by 
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the continued absorption of returned spirits in the same matters as 
trivial as their amusements on earth were. This littleness has been 
brought forward as a serious charge against the reality of such com- 
munications, when in fact, considering the kind of people who return, 
it is a strong argument in favor of their personal survival. We seem 
to be doomed either to picture the hereafter with such grandeur that 
we cannot believe it, or to believe in a hereafter so commonplace that 
we do not desire it. Possibly that makes us endure the ills we suffer 
here ; as Huxley said in a biting rejection of an invitation to a spiritual- 
istic seance, 


“The only good I can see in the demonstration of the “Truth of 
Spiritualism’ is to furnish additional argument against suicide. Better 
live a crossing-sweeper than die and be made to talk the twaddle of a 
‘medium’ hired for guinea a seance.”’ 


Owen equally recognizes and deplores the faults of returning spirits, 
and derides some of them in his lines, beginning with 


“If in your new state you cannot rest, 


Give some clear token of your heavenly birth, 


Write as good English as you wrote on earth, 
And, what were once superfluous to advise, 
Don’t tell, I beg you, such religious lies.” (Footfalls) 


Lying spirits in prophets are well known in the Bible (I K. 22:22, 
23; Il Chr. 2:18, 21), and John advises us to try the spirits (1 John 
4:1). For no one as Owen well said, who abandons himself to the 
promiscuous company of spirits can escape moral contamination and 
degradation of character any more than he can when he keeps company 
with evil people on earth. One spirit that now enjoys regularly the 
intimate associations of great scholars investigating him was a cab 
driver in the flesh, and his general character has not changed enor- 
mously from what he was then. It is not sufficient, then, merely to 
believe in a hereafter and the survival of the human spirit, with count- 
less millions of others in all ages and climes, but to consider seriously 
the nature of that existence, a problem on which so far spiritualism, it 
must be confessed, has shed but meager and untempting light. It does 
however, with stalwart faith, assure us a genuine hereafter wherein 
the same person continues his present self-identity, or sameness, and 
also much of his human activity, with many of his poignant memories. 
If his transearthly life seems to us to be puerile and insipid, we must 
remember that that is the career he had here, and also as Mrs. Piper, 
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the medium, explained, spirits cannot describe to us who still remain 
dim of sight and dull of hearing the ineffable glories that shall be 
revealed to usward. 


MIRACLES 


If we accept the agreement of spiritualism with the almost univer- 
sal human belief in a hereafter, can we take the next important step 
also, and believe in the frequent appearance of the dead to the living? 
Some objectors call this impossible; some, miraculous; some, improb- 
able. All three positions Owen discusses in “Footfalls,” I, ii, iii, iv. In 
these days of the wonders of science, hardly anybody any more dares 
to declare anything impossible. But there are still some who object to 
calling such events “miracles,” or God-caused wonders designed to 
validate divine claims made by certain human beings. 

Much of the objection depends upon the meaning given to 
“miracle.” If, as scientists have usually done, we define it as an extra- 
ordinary event contrary to natural law based on our experience of the 
past, Owen denies that appearances of the dead are miracles. He in- 
sists that they appear according to law. (Debatable Land, VII,i) But 
the law is a higher one than we have so far observed in nature, and so 
they appear to be exceptions. He thus meets Hume’s objection to mir- 
acles by citing Babbage’s counting machine that counts to a million, and 
then skips one hundred thousand numbers—to a layman a miracle; to 
the initiate, simply the law of the machine. (9th Bridgewater Thesis, 
2 ed., 1938) 

If, as theologians have generally done, we define miracles not only 
as extraordinary events or wonders, but also as signs of God’s special 
action, then Owen does not invoke such special aid to bring about spirit- 
communications. “If,” he says, “the Deity is now permitting” such 
communication “he is employing natural causes and general laws to 
effect his object; not resorting for that purpose to the occasional and 
the miraculous.”’ ( Footfalls, p. 89) While his discussion is somewhat 
obscure, it appears that in harmony with his scientific spirit and his 
general wish to ground Christianity not upon miraculous powers, divine 
or human, he desires to ground his experimental proof of religion based 
on spirit-appearances upon our firm and well-tried experience. For 
him experience, or experiment, as carried out in a seance, is the core of 
science. In this respect he was a pioneer in this field, a forerunner of 
a host of investigators who are still at work today laboring to establish 
our faith in the hereafter upon facts observed. 

Since to the scientist nothing is left except the absolute uniformity 
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of imaginary events in his mechanical ideal world, the slightest deviation 
of any event from its allotted time and place set by the Ideal, is a miracle. 
We find, therefore, to our amazement, that aided and abetted by science 
itself, the entire world of the common sense man, the one in which we 
live and move and have our being, in which we pray and worship, and 
in which God answers prayer, is one vast seething organic whole of 
“miracles,” or an infinite area of striving for means and ends in which 
no means ever secures its end precisely and exactly as it ever did before. 
In such an organic creation, always extruding something new and 
strange,* God is omnipresent, working everywhere. Being a person, 
his acts are each one special acts of his will. Thus miracles have so 
nobly served their purpose to manifest God in the world of men, that 
they have made themselves now unnecessary.‘ 


Following the method of Owen, we will leave the discussion of 
possibilities and of causes and all apriori arguments, and proceed to 
discuss the probability of spirit-communications of the dead with the 
living. In so doing, we must omit an enormous part of the two books, 
leaving untouched masses of lavish material of the older type of so- 
called “proofs,” and select out only one incident that by its own veridic 
nature, and because it belongs to many more incidents of the same kind 
discovered and described by later investigators, deserves special atten- 
tion. This is the case of the spinet. (Debatable Land, IV, ii) 


The story begins on May 4, 1865, when Leon Bach presented his 
father, N. G. Bach, with an ancient and beautiful spinet, which the 
father received with delight and appreciation, and examined with the 
minutest care, both for its beauty and its workmanship. His examina- 
tion led to the discovery of a line of writing in Latin, stating the maker 
of the embryo-piano was one Antonis Nobilis; the place, Rome; and 
the year, April 14, 1564, three centuries before. 


Happy in this discovery, Mr. Bach went to sleep that night, and 
dreamed that a young man of elegant appearance appeared to him and 
announced: “The spinet you have belonged to me. I have often played 
on it to amuse my master, King Henry. In his youth he composed an 


*For the revolutionary effects wrought upon science and natural law by present- 
day emergent evolution, see Conway L. Morgan, Emergent Evolution, Gif. Lec., 1922; 
Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution, tr. 1911; P. C. M. Mitchell, Evolution, E. B. 11 ed., 
10, pp. 22 ff., for an inclusive view of the subject; James Ward, Realm of Ends, ed. 
1911, for panpsychism and nomadism from Leibnitz and Lotze. 

For the cessation of Christian miracles, see H. B. D. 3, pp. 394-395, in 3d cen- 
tury; their resurgence in 4th century onward. I Cor. 13:8-10. Christian miracles 
ceased when their purpose, faith in God's immanent working, was achieved. H. R. 
Mackintosh, Miracles & Christianity, 1911, chs. iii, iv; James Hastings, The Christian 

octrine of Prayer, 1917, special answers to prayer. J. Wendland, Miracles and 
Christianity, 1910, tr. H. R. Mackintosh. 
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air with words which he was very fond of singing . . . Both. . . were 
written in memory of a lady whom he greatly loved. He was separated 
from her which caused him great grief . . .’’ After a time the visitor 
sat down at the spinet and played the piece. Mr. Bach awoke, mused 
a while on the dream and went to sleep again till morning. On his 
bed, to his amazement, he found in old fashioned handwriting, on a 
folded paper, the words of the king’s song he had heard in his dream. 
The paper also contained one of his own compositions, proving that the 
additional king’s composition had been written during the night. Had 
he, in his sleep, risen and written it? 

The next day he described the wonder, which attracted many visi- 
tors, some who told him of writing mediums. Three or four weeks 
later, feeling a headache and a nervous trembling in one arm, he sat 
down, put a pencil on some paper, lost consciousness, and later found 
this written message: “King Henry, my master . . . had written a 
four line stanza on a piece of parchment . . . nailed to the spinet case. 
Some years afterward, having to . . . take the spinet with me, and 
fearing that the parchment would be torn off, I put it in a small niche, 
on the left of the keyboard, where it still is.” Then followed four 
stanzas presumably composed by King Henry, and the whole was signed 
by Baltazzarini, the king’s musician. The communication appears to 
be veridic, proving itself by the impossibility of accounting for it except 
as a communication from the dead. 

An immediate and careful search was made which discovered the 
parchment, and on it the four lines copied by Bach automaticly while 
he was unconscious, and composed originally by King Henry himself, 
as follows: 


“I, the King Henry III, present this spinet 

To Baltazzarini, my gay musician, 

And if he finds it poor-toned, or else very simple 
Still for my sake, in its case let him preserve it.” 


Later research in history verified the details. Baltazzarini was court 
musician to King Henry III, who was in love with a young lady, who 
died early and gave him infinite sorrow, so that he remained several 
days in seclusion without food, and then appeared in black, with death’s- 
heads worked all over his garments. Mr. Bach testifies over his own 
signature to the central truth of these remarkable events. It is one of 
the challenging cases in which it seems to reveal information that no- 
body alive possessed about events three centuries old. If no one alive 
knew them, unconscious telepathy or thought-transference between liv- 
ing persons, seems to be outlawed. The slim hypothesis of profitless 
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fraud remains ; but if it entered into the composition of the manuscript 
the eminence of the chief actors forbids the theory that it was uncon- 
sciously done. 

In recent times, this same kind of communication has received 
very much richer and more remarkable confirmation through Bligh 
Bond, an archeologist, whose book* must be read to appreciate the full 
force of the still mysterious and complicated communications pro- 
fessedly coming from several monks who, in the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century, lived in the Glastonbury Abbey, which was destroyed, and all 
records of certain facts about it utterly lost. Through automatic writ- 
ing, the foundations of the lost Edgar Chapel were unearthed by fol- 
lowing the written directions supposedly given by monks who lived 
during the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries when the abbey was 
destroyed. They described its location in the monkish medieval Latin 
mixed with English. Still more amazing was the discovery of the 
Loretto Chapel, whose existence was only a dubious tradition, and 
whose location was utterly unknown, but whose foundations were found 
in a very unlikely spot, and the monkish directions about which were 
published before the excavations for it began. 


STuDIES OF APPARITIONS 


A more powerful argument against the probability that the dead 
communicate with the living than that offered by objections to miracles, 
is the attack upon the so-called facts brought forward to support the 
doctrine. The alleged proofs are always material facts observed by the 
senses. Most often they appear to the eye in the form of apparitions, 
a multitude of which are given in the two volumes. All such appear- 
ances fall under the general suspicion of self-induced hallucinations or 
illusions of the senses. ( Footfalls, IV, i, ii, iii) From the beginning of 
the spiritualistic movement in America, such appearances have consti- 
tuted the stock-in-trade of the conventional medium. Their mere ex- 
istence is undeniable; their evidential value practically nil; their ex- 
planation furnishes an interesting chapter in the annals of psychic litera- 
ture and receives some attention in psychology textbooks. They are 
explained by (1) excitations of brain cells giving hallucinations ; (2) er- 
rors of the senses giving illusions, both natural and artificial; (3) 
chance coincidences of deaths and apparitions of the dead person; 
(4) telepathy between the recipient and the dying person; (4) tele- 
pathic communication between two living persons; (5) autosuggestion, 
and especially mass autosuggestion suffered in crowds; (6) possible 


*Gates of Remembrance, 1918. 
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hypnotic suggestion; (7) suggestion from the subconscious mind of 
the percipient himself—and perhaps other explanations, though these 
are enough to stay presumptuous and impetuous explanations by any one 
theory. The whole history of scientific investigation of spiritualistic 
phenomena may be summarized as attempts to reduce the many explana- 
tions to one, and to find cases or provide experiments which would 
eliminate all causes except communications from spirits of the dead. 
Personal and individual testimonies are almost valueless, except in 
veridic cases which bear in themselves singular marks of spirit-action. 
Statistical studies fare better, and many cases, properly sifted and 
treated, seem to yield some very valuable testimony on the subject. 

In the crowded magazine of psychic phenomena, no group has 
received more attention than apparitions, both of the dead and the liv- 
ing. (Footfalls, IV, i, ii, iii, pp. 303ff.) Many credulous people have 
accepted them as proof positive of appearance of the dead. Skeptics 
have denounced them as hallucinations and illusions giving rise to delu- 
sions. A hallucination, Owen says, is “a perception of that which has 
no existence whatever” while an illusion is “incorrect perception of 
something which actually exists.”’ ( Footfalls, p. 307) His illustrations 
of the first include the old story of the butcher who slipped, and hung 
himself by his arm on a sharp hook, suffered excruciating pain and 
shock and near collapse, crying out in agony when they cut away the 
sleeve only to find that the hook had not even scratched his skin. He 
cites also a scientific paper written to the Royal Society of Berlin, 1799, 
by Nicolai describing how a multitude of apparitions of living people, 
moving and talking infested and filled his room, all evidently creations 
of his own disordered fancy. 

The test that usually distinguishes a hallucination from a true per- 
ception of an object is individual and social. If anyone sees suddenly 
a ghost, he tries it by touch. If his hand meets no resistance, he as- 
sumes he sees a real ghost. If other persons are present, he asks them 
to testify. If they agree they also see a vision, they all believe it is 
real. Owen attempts to make this test final, saying “what the senses 
of two or more persons perceive at the same time is not hallucination.” 
(Footfalls, p. 310) But this theory has been exploded by more recent 
studies of mass hallucinations, spreading like epidemics over whole 
regions and communities and affecting thousands of people at once. 
though many instances of apparitions in recent years have been recorded 

The senses alone cannot test the reality of appearances to them, al- 


*Edward A. Ross, Social Psychology, 1909; Gustav Le Bon, The Crowd, 2d ed., 
1897, give many examples of mass hallucinations. 
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that seem to be veridic, or are inexplicable by reason on any other as- 
sumption than that a dead person really did appear and give informa- 
tion not known to the living; or else telepathy explains it, or else some 
now unknown natural force like James’ and Maeterlink’s spiritual reser- 
voir that can be tapped by a few people. 

Illusions differ from hallucinations, which are excited by certain 
disturbances in brain cells; for illusions are always distortions of sense- 
perceptions which deceive the mind or judgment of the beholder. They 
are both artificial and natural, and abound in nature as well as in the arts 
of white magic, so familiar to us in ventriloquism and in the wonders 
of the prestidigitators, who like Houdini, reproduce many kinds of 
phenomena done by mediums, so that the hardened public has learned 
to cast the mantle of suspicion over both the works of the entertainers 
and of the necromancers. But Owen, like many serious seekers, is in- 
terested primarily in the evidential value of both hallucinations and 
illusions which lead to delusions, or errors of judgment and belief, and 
especially their bearing on the multitudes of apparitions of the dead. 

So large a place have such phantoms of the dead played in psychic 
phenomena, that scientists felt early the need of investigating them. 
Owen mentions the Cambridge Ghost Club,’ organized in 1851 by 
members of the university, most of them clergymen and fellows, who 
formed it for “a serious and earnest inquiry into the nature of super- 
natural phenomena.” The club is noteworthy as a probable forerunner 
of the later, now world-renowned Society for Psychical Research, 
organized at the same university in 1883 by noted scholars and scient- 
ists, and which has done inestimable service in its careful, unbiased and 
scientific mvestigations into many kinds of psychic phenomena. 

The society early carried out a well-planned and carefully executed 
search into the facts of apparitions.* They sent out questionnaires ask- 
ing for instances of the appearances of the dead to the living, and to 
their amazement received 17,000 answers indicating an uncountable 
number of such events known to people. By the strictest standards, 
they eliminated all of these except 350 cases. What was the explana- 
tion of such cases? Was it chance coincidence, so that the observer 
just happened, with no causal connection between them, to suffer a 
hallucination of his friend just as the latter died? The problem was 
submitted to the mathematics of chance, and was overwhelmingly ruled 
out as an explanation. Something more than mere chance was at work 
in such hallucinations. 


-Foutfalle, P, 33; ye ony Note A, p. 513. 


James H. yslop, Science and the Future Life, 1905, p. 57; A. Lang, Psychical 
Research, E. B. + 11th ed., 22, p. 54, give accounts of ‘this investigation. 
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This piece of research gave rise to a long series of others like it, Besic 
many of which still remain worthy of consideration. From it, fraud work 
was eliminated. Mere anecdotal matter remembered by narrators was myst 
rejected. Chance was left, and it was mathematically rejected. Tele- solve 
pathy remained as a possible explanation and to scientific men restricted other 
to communications by some kind of material connections, no matter istic 
how attenuated or in what hypothetic form, transference of information 
from free spirit to free spirit with nothing between them is a miracle possi 
quite as abhorrent as the return of the dead. To believers ina hereafter, [wide 
however, telepathy between the living does offer an alternative pos- [takes 
sibility by which the above apparitions might be explained. While the [9 fame 
facts thus obtained do not prove communications with the departed, they |} js cr 
equally do not disprove it, and in fact favor that hypothesis. > thing 

We can know the existence of reappearing spirits only by the senses }) have 
or by reason. But as spirits never can appear directly, without being | (3) 
embodied or “materialized” in some form, we cannot perceive them | with 
immediately. When they appear in physical forms to any of the senses, 19 with 
we are never sure that we are not suffering hallucinations or at least, some 
illusions; for dreams, delirium phantoms, hypnotic trance-images, ap- neve! 
paritions of the living, and normal composite images of things gained knov 
from two eyes—all conspire to show us that our sense-impressions can- ! and | 
not be relied upon to assure us that things in themselves, or things that |) toad 
cause impressions, actually exist as we perceive them.° fessi 
do in many realms of experience—astronomers perceived Neptune be- pron 
cause its existence was postulated by reason; they believe in dark stars F) or w 
that never will be seen; in electrons that cannot be perceived; in ether 
impossible to sense, etcetera. But all such postulates of reason are [§ cholc 
tainted with uncertainty, because we never know that we are assuming neve: 
the only possible cause of a phenomenon appearing to the senses. A own 
clock hand may be moved by a weight, spring, compressed air, water, eithe 
electricity, magnetism, and possibly by some new force yet to be dis- [§ or th 
covered, like radio waves. | long 

So the psychic phenomena do not with absolute certainty involve |} her i 
and necessitate spirit explanation. They may be caused, as James and her ¢ 
Maeterlink suggested, by some reservoir of spiritual force tapped by from 
certain methods. Our world is not only infinite in extent, but also in she i 
internal multiplicities, and we have not yet explored it all. Ultra-violet |} perse 
rays, infra-red, ultra-auditory air-waves, and hyper-perceptual impres- 
sions of McDougall and Rhine may indeed some day be discovered. 

We must rely upon reason alone for our faith in spirits. This we 


ra rae Sas See 


bake 








*N. W. Thomas, Medium, E. B. 11th ed., 18, p. 60. 
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Besides all this, God, as Leibnitz said, can create an infinite number of 
worlds, with many space-dimensions, in which spirits may dwell. The 
mysteries in Euclidian and Lobachevsky geometries have not been 
solved. These possibilities dishearten some, but give encouragement to 
others freed from the cribbed, cabined, confined dungeon of material- 
istic mechanism. 

In this unfathomable problem of psychic communications, one more 
possibility of counterfeiting communications from the dead has been 
widely exploited. It is a form of telepathy, but the communication 
takes place between the medium and her own subconscious mind. The 
famous Mrs. Piper, one of the greatest known psychics in modern times, 
is credited by A. J. Philpot*® with saying: “I have never heard any- 
thing being said by myself while in a trance state, which might not 
have been latent in (1) my own mind; (2) in the mind of a sitter; 
(3) . . . of another person who was trying to get communications 
with some one in another state of existence, or some companion present 
with such a person, or (4) in the mind of some absent person alive 
somewhere in the world.” This statement simply means that Mrs. Piper 
never gave any new information to the world, nor any information 
known only to people dead and gone. The above accounts of the spinet, 
and of Glastonbury and the “cross-correspondence’’ methods all seem 
to add elements that were lacking in Mrs. Piper’s experience. Her con- 
fession, however, indicates the caution with which we must accept the 
pronouncements of any single medium, no matter how famous, skilled 
or wonderful. 

However, this problem is now being investigated by a new psy- 
chologic method introduced to prove the fact, if it is true, that mediums 
never really reveal anything but what is hidden in the depths of their 
own souls. The test seeks to show that their communications come 
either from the medium alone, unconscious as she is of what she says, 
or they come from another personality. The medium is first given a 
long series of simple association-words which reveal not only most of 
her ideas, but also the associations between her ideas that are so fixed by 
her own long habit of thinking that they distinguish her as a person 
from all other persons. Then by the same process, performed when 
she is in a trance presumably uttering the words and ideas of a dead 
person, that spirit is likewise tested to determine what are his fixed 
associations, 

In the places of the older materializations and physical phenomena, 


"Quest for Dean Bridgeman Conner, 1915, on Mrs. Piper. For subconscious see 
A. Holmes, Mind of St. Paul, 1929, ch. viii, pp. 157ff. 
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now appearing to be naive and crude in the light of the exquisite pre- 
cautions taken to eliminate fraud, conscious or unconscious, experts 
today are using psychologic methods calculated to determine if reports 
given through mediums come from spirits not bound by space, and 
whether they come from one spirit who is rational and unified or not. 
The method is called “cross-correspondence’’’ and briefly described, 
consists in holding, say three seances at once, one in India, one in 
America, one in England. In each place, a part only of a sentence, or 
some drawing is given through the medium by a spirit who at the same 
time gives part of a second sentence and part of a drawing to another 
medium, and at the same time in another place, the same spirit gives 
part of a sentence and part of the drawing. Now, when these three 
parts, meaningless in themselves, are brought together it is seen that 
the sentence thus formed makes sense, gives information and is rational, 
and the figure thus made is one harmonious whole. By this procedure, 
telepathy’* between the living seems to be eliminated, the communica- 
tion is from the dead, and from only one spirit working at widely 
separated places. The results have been confirmatory of spirit-com- 
munication, but not absolute proof, for there are still possibilities far- 
drawn and improbable, but still possibilities, of coincidence or accident. 
Even when a message in two parts is given at different places, and 
received in Chinese, and translated by a Chinese stranger to the pro- 
ceeding, each part making no sense in itself, but when put together im- 
mediately by telegraph, the joint product makes sense and has meaning, 
some hesitate to accept the evidence as final, while others attribute the 
messages to the spirit of the famous F. W. H. Meyers himself. 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


Finally at the end of this condensed synopsis of our modern psychic 
investigations, we may draw a few tentative conclusions. 

1. Human beings are souls who possess spirits which think, feel 
and will. This seems to be the best definition that we can frame from 
all that is known of man’s nature. 

2. Human spirits seem to survive bodily death, and to maintain 
their personal identity in a true life hereafter. This is a very ancient 
and universal belief of men, from the humblest to the wisest. 

3. Almost equally universal is the belief that those living in a 


"Soc. Psy. Res. Proceedings, 1903; 1906, and later. 

“Careful laboratory studies of telepathy have not yielded decisive results either 
way. Soc. for Psy. Research, Proceedings, pt. 60, 1914, contain reports of positive 
results; Dr. J. E. Coover, Leland Stanford University, secured only doubtful results. 
Dr. L. T. Toland, of Harvard University, S. P. R. Proceedings, pt. 80, 1917, secured 
negative results. The question is still open. 
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world after this, do sometimes communicate with the living here. This 
is also an ancient belief. 

4. Modern investigation of these psychic phenomena, or pro- 
fessed communications, by the most careful and exacting methods have 
eliminated fraud from the results, and have found a residuum of 
phenomena, which defy all known explanations to account for them. 

5. On the other hand, however, this evidence does not absolutely 
prove either a conscious hereafter, or communications between the 
living and the dead; but no science or philosophy accepted by all men 
as true, and no investigations yet made, have effectually shut the door 
on belief in a hereafter and communications with the dead. 

6. All investigations so far made by scientific men have favored 
the belief in a life hereafter. 

7. Telepathic communications between two or more living people, 
or between the conscious mind and unconscious mind of the medium, 
still remains a formidable rival of the doctrine that spirits of the dead 
alone account for the messages received. 

8. In one or two instances, actual scientific information, some of 
it of value, not apparently known to anybody on earth, has been re- 
ceived through purported spirit communications. 


On the whole, while we keep our judgment balanced, and our 
minds open to further investigation by new and improved methods, we 
may take comfort in the fact that one of man’s most craved faiths has 
not been destroyed, but strengthened by modern research, much of 
which we owe to those painstaking and sacrificing members of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research and to other individual researchers in this 
and cognate fields. We owe them all the encouragement we can give 
them, not forgetting Robert Dale Owen, who in many ways, was a 
pioneer in scientific thought and research in this field. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PERIODICALS OF THE DisciPLes OF CurRIst. Compiled by Claude E. 
Spencer. Disciples of Christ Historical Society, Canton, Missouri, 
1943. 145 pages. Price: $1.00. 


This exceedingly valuable compilation of Disciple periodical litera- 
ture is of especial timeliness and significance. All students of the 
Campbell and associated movements recognize the importance of maga- 
zines and other publications in the early history of what the Sage of 
Bethany styled “the current reformation.” George Fox and the origi- 
nal Quakers were great pamphleteers who literally covered England 
with tracts having to do with their special religious plea. The Camp- 
bells never made a great use of tracts but were ready to start a religious 
newspaper Or magazine anywhere at the drop of a hat. This volume 
of nearly 150 pages lists well on toward 1,200 titles, which at one time 
or another represented or still represent the Disciples of Christ. Some 
of these journals were undoubtedly obscure, but all of them are im- 
portant for a complete understanding of the movement. The fact of 
the case is that these magazines or newspapers, for most of them were 
of that type, embody the history of early American Christianity to an 
extent unexcelled by any other form of literature. The more important 
college libraries among the Disciples have been collecting these publica- 
tions for years, but even at this time many of the titles listed in this 
book are quite inaccessible. When we realize how speedily literature of 
this kind disappears, we can understand why many of the priceless 
volumes of the early Christian era no longer exist. Without the art 
of printing, most of the journals listed in this catalog would be merely 
names at the present time. Of course, this type of writing would have 
been almost nonexistent in the first place without the printing press. 
Even with it the output has been ephemeral enough. The compiler of 
this volume deserves the thanks of all true Disciples for his labor of 
love in preparing a reference work of such importance. We congratu- 
late him upon the success of his undertaking and thank him on our own 
score for the fine contribution he has made to our literature. 


AMERICANS ON GuarRD. By Colonel O. R. McGuire, A. M., S. J. D., 
LL. D. American Good Government Society, Washington, D. C. 
Fifth edition, 1942. 361 pages. Price: $5.00. 


This book is one of the most attractive and appealing collections of 
popular addresses which has been published in recent years. The author 
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is widely known by reason of his acquaintance with the law as well as 
his rather remarkable ability to interpret it for public understanding and 
consumption. The addresses in this collection have been delivered 
many times in almost every part of the United States and have been 
uniformly received with enthusiasm and applause. The titles of some 
of them may help to indicate the wide sweep of the author’s field of 
comprehension. Here are a few: “The Spirit of Memorial Day,” 
“George Washington, the Empire Builder,” “Did Shakespeare Know 
His Julius Caesar?,” “Preservation of American Democracy,” “The 
Achilles Heel of Constitutional Government,”’ and “The Third Ameri- 
can Revolution.”” Dr. McGuire is profoundly concerned with certain 
destructive forces which are prevalent in our national life, and which 
he sees all too clearly, if unchecked, will ultimately prove the deadly foes 
of spiritual progress. Many of the addresses are quite properly devoted 
to pointing out these evils and their appropriate remedies. In his lec- 
ture on Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, the author passes from the political 
to the more definitely literary field. He interprets the poet’s unflatter- 
ing picture of Julius Caesar himself as in no way representing his real 
estimate of the founder of Roman imperialism. Of course, this is a 
point which may be argued both ways. Shakespeare obviously had no 
use for the proletariat as they existed in his day. He also appears to 
have looked with ill favor upon the idea of absolute monarchy. His 
patrons and friends, especially Essex and Southampton, belonged to the 
nobility, and this was the class represented by Brutus and Cassius, the 
real heroes of the play of Julius Caesar. All in all, Dr. McGuire has 
produced a delightful book which should receive widespread circulation. 


Tue One Story: THE Lire or Curist. By Manuel Komroff. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New York, 1943. 223 pages. 
Price: $2.50. 


This is the latest and perhaps most popular illustration of a type 
of writing which is as old as the second century. One of the best known 
post-apostolic documents is the Diatessaron of Tatian, who wrote some- 
time during the second or third centuries. The book is an attempt to 
combine the narratives of the Four Gospels in one connected story. 
Since the time of Tatian many similar efforts to construct a chronologic 
history of the career of Jesus in the language of his original biogra- 
phers have been made with a greater or less degree of success. More 
than a quarter of a century ago William Pittenger published his “Inter- 
woven Gospels,” which was designed to revive the work of Tatian for 
twentieth century readers. About the same time James P. Cadman put 
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out his “Christ in the Gospels,” which is an interwoven version of the int 
text constructed on a somewhat different plan from those followed by in 
other writers. Of course all well-organized harmonies of the Gospels wl 


aim at the general purpose of furnishing a unified picture of the life of ate 
Jesus. The special advantage of a book like “The One Story” is that mé 
it makes the Biblical record of the life of Christ easy for the uncritical be 


reader to appropriate and understand. This consideration alone is tet 
ample justification for the appearance of the book. Mr. Komroff is ) 
the author of “Coronet” and also of ““The Two Thieves,” which are the 


well-known as popular works of fiction. He tells us that he planned 
this volume while traveling through the Holy Land collecting material 
for his novels. He uses the King James version throughout and in- 
forms us that he has omitted no event recorded in the text of the Gos- 
pels. He apparently does not regard the statements of the genealogy 
of Christ in Matthew and Luke as being properly included under the 
caption “event.” The book is well printed and is attractively bound. 





Paut’s Son iN THE GospeL. By George W. Hall. The Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, Mass. 83 pages. Price: $1.25. 


Poetic treatment of Biblical themes is a commonplace in most | 
forms of modern literature. Especially is this true of Anglo-Saxon | 
poetry from the days of Chaucer down to the present. The influence of 
the Bible upon English literature is, in fact, one of the most obvious 
considerations of criticism. Even in French literature one of the great 
masters of the classical drama, Racine, habitually selected Biblical topics 
as the bases of his dramas. His greatest tragedy, “Athalie,” belongs 
to this group. In England and America Scriptural themes have fre- 
quently furnished the starting point of poetic inspiration. The old 
English miracle and morality plays generally dealt with Biblical topics. 
The later dramatists tended to avoid the choice of Scriptural subjects 
because of the danger of criticism from the theologians of diverse re- 
ligious groups. Nevertheless, Scriptural subjects were not entirely 
eschewed. John Milton’s “Samson Agonistes” is a typical illustration. 
Robert Burns deals with the Biblical themes, generally in indirect forms, 
but with thorough appreciation of their importance. Lord Byron often 
turned to the Bible for source material for his writings. “The Destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib” and other similar poems, to say nothing of his 
imposing tragedy “Cain,” indicate his interest. In American literature 
there are many illustrations of the use of Biblical material, particularly 
among the earlier poets, which we cannot stop to catalog here. Only 
recently a contemporary dramatist, George W. Hall, has illustrated this 
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interest by writing his stirring and challenging play entitled “Paul’s Son 
in the Gospel,’’ a metric version of the life of Onesimus. The story 
which follows the Scripture text as far as possible, is carefully deline- 
ated, and the verse is free flowing and well adapted to the subject 
matter. It is a delight to read this charming little play, and it should 
become popular where there is a tendency to revert to the original in- 
terest in the religious drama. The author has made a real contribution 
both to contemporary literature and to a better understanding of one of 
the lesser known but most intriguing characters in Biblical history. 
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E FOLLOWING journals have reached our office during the 
quarter: the North Carolina Christian, the Commonweal, the 
Australian Christian, the New Zealand Christian, the Jndiana 

Christian, the Alabama Christian, the Canadian Disciple, the Chesa- 
peake Christian, the Christian Banner, the Christian Courier, the Chris- 
tian Foundation, the Christian Messenger of California, the Christian 
Messenger of Georgia, the Christian News, the Florida Christian, the 
Indiana Tidings, the Kansas Messenger, the Kentucky Christian, the 
Missionary Counsel, the Missionary Messenger (Louisville, Kentucky), 
the Missouri Missionary Counsel Advance, the Nebraska Christian, the 
Northern Christian, the Ohio Work, the Oregon Christian, the Ten- 
nessee Christian, the Tri-State Christian, the Unified Informer, the 
Apostles’ Doctrine, the Apostolic Times, the Bible Banner, Boles’ 
Orphan Home Magazine, the Christian Echo, the Gospel Advocate, the 
Christian Leader, the Firm Foundation, the Christian Visitor, Christian 
Women, the Christian Worker, the Evangelist, the Gospel Herald, the 
Gospel Tidings, the Macedonian Call, Sound Words, Truth, Truth 
Advance, the Vindicator, Word and Work, the Christian-Evangelist, 
Christian Standard, the Christian Century, the College of the Bible 
Quarterly, Brite College of the Bible Caller, From Hiram, the Divinity 
School News (Chicago), Minnesota Bible College News, the Kentucky 
Female Orphan’s School Bulletin, the Blue and White, Christendom, 
the Restoration Herald, the Scroll, World Call, the American Christian 
Review, the Drake University Bulletin on Religion, the Town and 
Country Church, the Protestant Voice. 

The following local papers come from subscribers or old friends of 
SHANE: the Christian, San Bernardino, California, Julian E. Stuart, 
editor; the Peoria (Illinois) Christian, C. C. Carpenter, editor; the 
Pampa (Texas) Christian News, S. D. McLean, editor; the Christian, 
Madison, Wisconsin, Ralph Bennett, editor; the Central Christian, 
Huntington, West Virginia, Fred Smith, editor; the Church Visitor, 
Enid, Oklahoma, J. N. Sours, editor ; Our Church, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Fein, editors; the Canton (Ohio) Christian, P. H. 
Welshimer, editor ; the Franklin Circle Bulletin, Cleveland, Ohio, F. G. 
Groom, editor. 

Robert Fuller, who is now a member of the U. S. Marines, stopped 
at our office for a brief visit on November 15. Robert had been sta- 
tioned in California but is now in Utah. He expects to see active service 
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ina few months. His younger sister, who was with him in the School 
of Religion a few years ago, is now married and is living in North 
Dakota. 

Professor W. A. Fite of Christian Normal Institute, Grayson, 
Kentucky, who has not infrequently contributed to SHANE, publishes 
a very interesting article in the Blue and White for November, from 
which we take the following excerpt : 


It seems to me that our church is going through a similar crisis to 
that through which our nation passed in the days of Daniel Webster. 
At that time, which was about 1830, our nation was threatened with 
division. There were those who were so enamored with the thought 
of liberty that they thought that the union of the Republic should be 
sacrificed for it. . . . Daniel Webster’s speech in reply to Hayne, whose 
speech had seemed unanswerable, saved the Union and gave the Con- 
stitution its proper place in the foundation structure of this nation. 


This is certainly sound sense and apostolic Christianity as well. 
Moreover, the editor of SHANE believes that it represents the prevail- 
ing sentiment among the rank and file of the religious communion most 
directly involved. 

Principal A. L. Haddon of Dunedin, New Zealand, who is a mem- 
ber of our staff and who has contributed to our pages, sends us a 
message entitled, “Union in Truth,” published by the General Execu- 
tive of the Associated Churches of Christ in New Zealand, which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. We are sure that our readers will espe- 
cially appreciate this anniversary message coming from the Churches 
of Christ in the southwest Pacific zone. 

Anita Gray Little of Concord, New Hampshire, sends us the copy- 
righted song entitled “Song for Peace,” which is dedicated to World 
Citizens and from which the following excerpt is taken: 


Come, brothers all, in ev'ry land, of ev’ry race and creed, 

Unite to save a wartorn world, its prayers for peace to heed; 

Nor time, nor space our world divides; “one neighborhood” behold! 
One God above, one law of love, one trust, one cause, one fold. 


In the year 1536 at Vilvorde in the Netherlands, William Tyndale 
was burned at the stake. His last words are said to have been, “Lord, 
open the King of England’s eyes.”” The King of England at that time 
was Henry VIII, who broke with the Roman Church and reestablished 
the Church of England. Tyndale is perhaps best known by reason of 
his translation of the Bible into English, which was certainly used to 
great advantage by members of the King James Version Committee. 
Copies of Tyndale’s translation are very rare. Through the courtesy 
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of Mrs. Margaret Guffin Parry, who presents the volume as a memorial 
to her husband, St. Clair Parry, the School of Religion Library has 
come into the possession of a copy of this famous Bible. It was printed 
at London in 1549 by Day & Seres. There is a notation on the fly-leaf 
to the effect that in 1875 the volume was sold for 55 pounds sterling, 
The book is in good condition and will be placed in the collection of 
rare volumes soon to be added to the library. 

We have the following list of chaplains who have gone out from 
the School of Religion during the past few years: Clarence W. Bald- 
win, Kenneth W. Ball, W. V. Barney, Luke Bolin, Ormonde Stanley 
Brown, Jason M. Cowan, Harold G. Elsam, Theo O. Fisher, Clarence 
W. Franz, Luther C. Goebel, Victor R. Griffin, Robert W. Hanson, 
Stewart W. Hartfelter, Kenneth E. Hartman, Vernon E. Kullowatz, 
Carl S. Ledbetter, Arthur Joy Lively, R. LeRoy Logan, Albert J. 
Mitchell, Richard W. Moore, William J. Moore, Howard Daniel Mor- 
gan, Charles R. Mull, John W. Osberg, Russell Palmer, David Pellett, 
William L. Richmond, William Martin Smith, Gerald Timbrook, 
Hetiry Toogood, John A. Tyrell-Baxter, William N. Weaver, Hayes H. 
Webster, and Orville Wright. 

The Religious Digest, edited by Bernard J. Mulder, in its issue for 
January, 1944, carries a condensed version of Dr. W. J. Lhamon’s 
“Bootstraps,” which appeared in the July, 1943, issue of SHANE 
QUARTERLY. 

We are in receipt of the following Army certificate to chaplains 
from Columbus, Ohio, and having to do with Professor William J. 
Moore of Butler University, former office editor of SHANE. The 
citation says : 


The Army and Navy of the United States. 


In recognition of the patriotic sacrifices of the School of Religion, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana, in giving the services of 
William J. Moore that he might serve God and Country as a Chaplain 
in the armed forces of the United States. 


Dated: 29 November, 1943 Signed: W. R. Arnold, 
Chief of Chaplains, 
United States Army. 





